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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Note.—For Latin American Rates See Page 610 
Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 



































Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate uota- 
tion on 
Country Onit quoted onan Decem- 
ctober ovem- rg 
1988 1989 1940 | ber 1940 
 . as *$3. 8955 | *$3.5338 | $3.2129 | $3.2157 $3. 21 
Australia. ..----.-.--.-------------- {Pound {official subset Bree sia aaoa'| 2280 | 3 2280 3 2 
ESE - 9942 . 9602 . 8632 . 8692 . 8656 
Canads.......--...-...------------- {Dollar (official) - pre PA mecond Fite: ‘9001 |: 9091 
China (Shanghai)__................- i — *, 2136 *. 1188 . 0568 *, 0584 *. 0566 
ae De a Markka.__. 3 . 0216 *. 0199 . 0197 0195 - 0195 
Saag aR Reichsmark ‘ R 4016 *. 4006 *, 3008 *, 3998 *, 3008 
og an diate anced TE edict chmonieé 3046 . 2745 . 2308 2340 . 2359 
EE IT aE EE 197 3, 1924 *. 1936 *. 1950 *. 1977 
nn nc nmananncsikes aR: *, 3328 . 3017 3017 3018 
ree See aR 0526 .0520 | *.0504} *.0504 *. 0505 
Te et AT: . 284 . 2596 . 2344 2344 . 2344 
AE a SRT, Sia *3.9235 | °3. 5482 3. 2255 3. 2282 3. 2275 
ER SET aE . 0443 . 0404 0398 0398 . 0400 
Re ints ln hae atacscehitntamniinmrisitele RES *.0560 | #*. 1063 *. 0913 *.0013 *. 0913 
Straits Settlements----............. ESE F. 5692 *. 5174 4710 4710 . 4710 
i cncasceumnnniicdcinaiensiinias SR cccatnnswesinntastou 520 . 2399 2381 2382 . 2383 
ARR ss id 7 . 2253 2315 2320 . 2319 
Union of South Africa. ............- ee NS sueneenenes *4.8416 | °%4.4017 3, 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
oun A 4. 8894 4. 4354 4. 0326 4. 0356 4. 0350 
United Kingdom. ....---...-....-.. {Pound Rm TEI = 18: Bnei so | 4.0350] 4.0350/ 4.0350 
I in 5 icra nentaniibinieiaabibe Pe veiditiihnscnnscsindd *.0231 | %*.0227/ *.0224| *.0224 * 024 





Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


[New York rates not currently available] 
































Equiva- | Annual average 

lent in rate! 

United 

Country Official rate States 

dollars 

of unit 1938 1939 

quoted 
6 de, os cadeicgaclinnasiag CE ee ee ee ft  } eee 
| ee eee 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00__........_.____. .. | eae ae 
EE 1 belga= RM 0.40. ................. Se oe | 4.1600 | $0. 1689 | $0. 1685 
ae Ee a |} §,.0119 |} *.0124] 6*, O121 
China— Manchuria . \  _, | SR . 2343 | 7. 2845 7. 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia)....| 1 koruna=RM 0.10._...................______. 4.0400 | *.0347 | #*. 0343 
Denmark .| Lkrone=RM 0.50. 4, 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
STS aR .| £E0.24315=$1.00.. 4.1128 | * 5.0130 9 4, 5463 
EA ea ...| 4.17 krooni =$1.00__ 2398 | 19. 2711 |10 11 , Q5a8 
France (occupied area)............._._- 1 franc= RM 0.05.. ..| #,0200 . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area) ..._.........- 43.00 france=$1.00.................... Ri . 0228 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina.....................- 1 piaster = $0.22H0 ee . 2269 | 12, 2280 | 12, 2510 
eh ath icsceas halinatinnsinmemsenics 152.50 drachmas=$1.00__.__.___. icnnico bee aie . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
SS Le a ares Dee OIE IID . once cccccccpecmncccenccs « MOOD Necccucuccleccan 
ES Poses. ET eS . 0585 eee 
Re rn conmensiewenatl I NN sn cen cocnncnesssucuwcon 4.0250 | 4.8804 | % 4. 4354 
NE are | I . 1887 | 1°, 1928 10, 1852 
Ra a a Ss I a ceen . 1667 | 1°, 1691 10, 1671 
TT ol SR Sa CS aaa 4.0400 |_. lisceell 
SA ' | aS 4. 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies_................_._. SEI so concccccensnecevénceces . 5284 | 13. 5501 13 , 5334 
| AEE CESS. $1.10 New peptentnGis TEAS . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
nile rancanecweneedennn a ES Ie |} #, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
Se ll Ee a 4.0250 | * 4.8894 | * 4, 4354 
Poland (‘General Governorship’’) - ..-. J ) = aes ee . 1886 6, 1884 
OES Se ATE A, I ae ae. .0046 | *.0073 | **. 0071 
A SE a aa ae EID, oi. ocenseccecdscasuescece } .4556 | 2.5760 | 1, 5020 
NE SEND... nccccnccuciesansuecn 11 baht pas sterling -. —madebnsdudebaciona 36590 | =. 4445 | - 4032 
SR itacshaciiintercesessasoncnerees a ena RIR .7500 | .8011 |. 8024 
Ee eee EE ee ea me . 1887 ee 

*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cabl: 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
1 Average for January-August and November-December. 
3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 
4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 
$ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent, 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev 
6 Average for first 8 months only. 
7 Based on average for the yen. 
§ Average first 3 months only. 
§ Based on average for pound sterling. 
1¢ Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
1 Average for first 11 months only. 
12 Based on average for French franc. 
18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 
\¢ For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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Economic Effects of Rumania’s 


Territorial Losses 


Harry W. Newman, Division of Regional Information 


Since the outbreak of the present Eu- 
ropean conflict, the Kingdom of Rumania 
has sustained three distinct partitions. 
While these territorial losses have re- 
duced the State’s potentialities and have 
been the source of much agitation and 
unrest among the populace, they have 
not menaced the basic economy of the 
country. The greatest losses were in ag- 
riculture and forestry, but in a general 
sense Rumania is still as self-sufficient 
in food and primary raw materials as 
any European state. Industrial devel- 
opment, however, is meager and, al- 
though manufacturing was encouraged 
as well as subsidized indirectly by the 
former Carolist regime, Rumania for 
some time to come will remain an agri- 
cultural state exporting essential raw 
materials and foodstuffs in exchange for 
manufactured goods. 

The first partition occurred in the 
latter part of June 1940, following an 
ultimatum from the Soviet Union for 
the cession of the Province of Bessarabia 
and the northern portion of Bukovina. 
This was followed, as a result of the 
Vienna Conference, by the cession on 
August 30 of northern Transylvania to 
Hungary. The third and most recent of 
these partitions occurred early in Sep- 
tember 1940, whereby Rumania agreed 
to return southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. 


Economic Losses in Bessarabia-Bukovina 


Through the cession of Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina, Rumania lost 19,300 
square miles of territory, or 17 percent of 
the total area, and an estimated popula- 
tion of 3,500,000. Rumania was awarded 
Bukovina, formerly Hungarian land, at 
the termination of the World War, while 
Bessarabia was officially annexed by Ru- 
mania in October 1920, following a pleb- 
iscite and subsequent treaty with some of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. Not 
all nations, however, recognized Ruma- 
nian sovereignty over this Province. 
From 1812 to 1918 Bessarabia was an 
integral part of the Russian Empire, but 
prior to that period it had been admin- 
istered by Turkey as a state of the old 
Ottoman Empire. 

The cession included the second and 
third cities of the kingdom. Kishineff, 
Bessarabia, had a population of about 
114,000 in 1936, and Czernowitz, Buko- 
vina, had a population of 110,357. No 
other large cities exist, the communities 
being mostly small towns and hamlets. 

Bessarabia had a total population of 
2,864,000, according to the 1930 census, 
of whom 1,610,000 were Rumanians, 
351,900 Rusians (living mostly around the 


Black Sea coast), 314,200 Ukrainians, 
204,900 Jews, 163,700 Bulgarians, and 
81,000 Germans. The German element 
had been domiciled there for several cen- 
turies, but most of them are being repa- 
triated into the Reich. Many of the Ru- 
manians have also returned to Rumania 
proper. 

The inhabitants of Bessarabia were for 
the most part peasants with a lower 
standard of living than that in most 
other parts of Rumania. The land how- 
ever, is highly fertile and produces a wide 
variety of crops. Industries are of minor 
importance, consisting mainly of food- 
processing establishments. Sugar and 
wine production represented 20 percent 
of the total processing of foodstuffs. 
Lumbering is important in northern 
Bukovina and accounted for 15 percent 
of the total production of Greater 
Rumania. 

The extent of the mineral deposits 
of Bessarabia and Bukovina is uncer- 
tain. Rumanian authorities reported no 
important resources, but Soviet sources 
state that recent geological investiga- 
tions indicate large reserves of valuable 
minerals. Oil of commercial quality and 
quantity is suspected in northern Buko- 
vina, and deposits of ozokerite have al- 
ready been found. Bitumen and oil-shale 
formations suitable for liquid-fuel pro- 
duction have been mapped and suggest 
the presence of oil in strata older than 
those in the Carpathian Mountains. 
Outcroppings of minerals that may du- 
plicate the manganese, zinc, lead, silver, 
copper, and iron ore in southern Buko- 
vina are also reported. Along the Black 
Sea and in the northern part of Bessa- 
rabia, the existence of lignite and coal 
is claimed. 

The Bessarabian territory ceded to the 
U.S. S. R. consists of 12,550 square miles 
or arable land. The principal crops are 
corn, wheat, potatoes, and oilseeds. 

The 1940 oilseed crop lead to a con- 
ference between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. Soybeans, only recently culti- 
vated, were produced almost wholly for 
export to Germany. The Reich was un- 
derstood to have financed the 1940 crop, 
contracting for the entire harvest. After 
much discussion, Soviet authorities 
agreed to release the seeds against the 
reportedly large credit balances for Ger- 
man machinery previously shipped to 
the Soviet Union. 


Economic Losses in Transylvania 


The second partition occurred on Au- 
gust 30, as a result of the Vienna Confer- 
ence composed of representatives from 


Germany, Italy, Hungary, and Rumania, 
whereby the northern portion of Tran- 
sylvania was ceded to Hungary. By this 
cession Rumania lost approximately 
21,875 square miles (some authorities give 
a considerably smaller estimate) with a 
population of about 2,609,000. 

The principal city included within the 
cession is Cluj (Klausenburg) with a pop- 
ulation in 1936 of 99,546, most of whom 
were Hungarians. It was the adminis- 
trative seat of Old Transylvania, and in 
an industrial sense is important for its 
textile, machinery, porcelain, and to- 
bacco factories. 

Transylvania, prior to the World War, 
formed part of the Hungarian Kingdom 
and contained important resources, par- 
ticularly the extensive mineral deposits 
of the south and the large forest areas 
of the north. In the recent apportion- 
ment between Hungary and Rumania, 
however, the most valuable assets of 
Transylvania remain under Rumanian 
sovereignty. 

With the exception of the northwestern 
portion of Transylvania which merges 
into the Hungarian plain, most of the 
area ceded to Hungary consists of hilly 
and wooded uplands, and its economic 
importance is not proportionate to either 
its area or its population. 

The loss in forestry production to Ru- 
mania is proportionately the most sig- 
nificant. Forests in the land ceded 
occupy about 7,660,000 acres, or one third 
of the area, and constitute 22 percent of 
the total forest land of former Rumania. 
Oak, beech, fir, and pine are the most 
common. Exports of forest products from 
Rumania to Hungary were an important 
item in trade between the two countries 
following the World War, and this cession 
of territory will make Hungary much less 
dependent upon imports and will corre- 
spondingly reduce Rumania’s exportable 
surplus. An important forest-products 
industry is also included in the cession, 
the principal plants being situated in 
Oradea, Cluj, and Sighet. 

Arable land constituted some 3,700,000 
acres. Wheat production was important 
only in the northwestern plains. Agri- 
culture in the area ceded was largely for 
local consumption and sale to nearby 
cities, and did not normally furnish an 
important portion of Rumania’s export- 
able agricultural surplus. Feedstuffs for 
livestock had to be shipped from other 
parts of Rumania. 

Although losses in mining and indus- 
try are more important than in agricul- 
ture, the most valuable mining and in- 

(Continued on p. 581) 
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U. S. Import Trade in Specialty Products 
Since the Outbreak of War 


The United States is the world’s largest 
importer of “speciality” products. In 
normal times millions of dollars’ worth of 
these articles are exported to our shores 
from all corners of the globe. Recently, 
however, the outbreak of war in various 
parts of the world has caused considera- 
ble disruption in this trade. While it is 
impossible to analyze the full effect of 
these developments, because of the wide 
range of commodities involved, an exami- 
nation of trends in a selected group of 
specialties reveals some interesting facts. 

The items selected for this analysis 
represented a trade volume of $35,000,000 
in the 12 months ended September 30, 
1939; in the subsequent 12 months the 
value of these imports dropped 15 per- 
cent, to less than $30,000,000. Decreases 
were reported for glass and glass prod- 
ucts, brushes, toys, jewelry, scientific 
and professional products, photographic 
goods, and musical instruments—but this 
downward trend was counteracted to 
some extent by increased imports of table 
and kitchen pottery, watches and watch 
parts. 


Scientific and Professional Products 
Show Sharp Drop 


Scientific and professional products, 
with a decrease of 62 percent, appear to 
have declined the most on a percentage 
basis. Photographic goods were next in 
rate of decline, decreasing 60 percent. 
Glass, jewelry, musical instruments, toys, 
and brushes followed in that order. The 
gain in watch imports was 46 percent 
and in table and kitchen pottery, 5 per- 
cent. 

Imports of professional and scientific 
instruments, apparatus, and supplies 
during the pre-war period were valued 
at $2,027,474 and declined to $763,440 for 
the 12 months, October 1939 to Septem- 
ber 1940. The trade in optical goods 
dropped 54 percent to $387,455, as a re- 
sult of reduced imports of microscopes, 
binoculars and field glasses, and other 
optical goods from Germany; binoculars 
and field glasses from France; and 
spectacles, eyeglasses, goggles, frames, 
mountings, and parts from Japan. 

Imports of dental and surgical goods 
during the 12 months ended September 
1940 were valued at $236,232, or 56 per- 
cent less than the corresponding 12 
months ended September 1939. Most of 
this decrease was caused by declines in 
shipments from Germany, which has 
been supplying more than 70 percent of 
this trade. During the past several years 
Germany has also been supplying more 
than 80 percent of our total imports of 


Prepared in the Specialties Division 


scientific and laboratory instruments, 
apparatus and supplies—which accounts 
for the 78 percent drop to $139,753 in this 
group. 


_ Trend in Photographic Goods 


More than 95 percent of the photo- 
graphic goods imported into the United 
States have been of European origin, par- 
ticularly German, Belgian, and British. 
During the 12 months ended September 
1939, imports of photographic goods 
into this country were valued at 
$6,690,130 but declined 60 percent to 
$2,651,400 during the 12 months ended 
September 1940. Purchases from Ger- 
many during the pre-war period were 
valued at $4,478,704, compared with 
$660,105 in the war months. Cameras 
have been the main item of imports from 
Germany, totaling 172,001, valued at 
$3,401,800, for the pre-war period and 
12,352, valued at $408,785, for the cor- 
responding months of the war. Belgium 
supplied the United States with photo- 
graphic paper valued at $593,555, roll 
films valued at $777,553, and dry plates 
worth $111,205 during the 12 months 
ended September 1939. This compares 
with photographic paper valued at 
$461,218, roll films at $621,147, and dry 
plates at $100,841 for the corresponding 
12 months ended 1940. During the third 
quarter of 1940, however, total imports 
were curtailed, and those that were re- 
corded are believed to have been with- 
drawals from bonded warehouses rather 
than direct importations from Belgium. 
Our purchases of photographic goods 
from the United Kingdom are not large, 
consisting chiefly of photographic lenses 
and dry plates. 


Noteworthy Declines in Glass Products 


About 85 percent of the glass products 
imported into the United States have 
come from Europe; Japan has supplied 
most of the rest. It was expected, 
therefore, that this trade would be 
greatly curtailed as the war progressed. 
Import statistics indicate a drop of 43 
percent from the pre-war level, to 
$3,313,000. Presumably, there was a 
greater drop in actual arrivals, since at 
least part of the trade represented 
merely withdrawals of articles that had 
been stored in bonded warehouses. On 
a volume basis, declines were greatest in 
window glass, illuminating ware, and 
tableware. Percentagewise, illuminating 
ware dropped 80 percent, scientific ware 
50 percent, bottles 54 percent, window 
glass 50 percent, tableware 36 percent, 
rods and tubing 33 percent. Plate glass 


was the only type that was imported in 
larger quantities in the post-war period; 
the rate of increase for this item was 16 
percent. As the war has progressed, 
glass imports have declined steadily, 
with September’s volume at the lowest 
level in recent years. Currently, the 
United Kingdom and Japan are the only 
countries shipping sizable quantities to 
the American market; as a matter of 
fact, imports from these countries have 
increased slightly during the past 12 
months. 


Reich’s Sales of Musical Instruments 
Practically Eliminated 


Since the outbreak of the war our 
import trade in musical instruments, 
parts, and accessories has dropped 33 
percent from the pre-war level, to $2,- 
801,975. Prior to the war, Germany 
supplied more than 40 percent of the 
total, but a decline of 88 percent dur- 
ing recent months has reduced the 
Reich’s participation to 5 percent. Italy 
has increased its share from 24 percent 
to 43 percent—largely because of a 5- 
percent gain in sales of accordions and 
a 210 percent increase in shipments cf 
reeds for accordions. France has been 
the other major supplier, accounting 
for about 14 percent of the total. A 
recent development in the musical-in- 
strument trade has been the establish- 
ment of plants for the manufacture of 
harmonicas in the United States; previ- 
ously all of these articles were imported. 


German Toy Sales Dive as Japanese 
Mount 


Foreign-made toys sold in the Ameri- 
can market have come mainly from 
Germany and Japan, which have ac- 
counted for about 85 percent of the to- 
tal imports. Japan has been the rank- 
ing source of supply since 1933, having 
replaced Germany, which formerly sup- 
plied well over half of total United 
States toy imports. During the war 
period under review, toy 
dropped 17 percent from the pre-war 
level, to $1,261,000. Shipments from 
Germany decreased 75 percent as im- 
ports from Japan increased 7 percent. 

Until very recently the United States 
depended almost entirely on foreign 
sources for its supply of glass Christ- 
mas-tree ornaments. Last year, how- 


ever, appreciable quantities of these ar- 
ticles were manufactured domestically. 
Imports for the post-war period 
amounted to $495,481, being 59 percent 
less than for the pre-war level. 
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many’s trade dropped sharply, bringing 
current shipments down 32 percent. Al- 
though Japanese exports to this market 
increased 168 percent, the actual vol- 
ume from that source was small. 


Slight Shifts in Brush Trade 


Japan supplied 60 percent by value of 
our total brush imports during the 12 
months beginning in October 1939; this 
compared with 53 percent in the previ- 
ous 12 months. The United Kingdom 
also increased its share, accounting for 
30 percent of the total during the war 
period, compared with 26 percent pre- 
viously. However, total imports were 
valued at $525,000, which represented a 
decline of 12 percent—traceable to de- 
creased imports of German _ toilet 
brushes. Japan supplies about 90 per- 
cent of the foreign-made toothbrushes 
sold in the American market. 


Watch Purchases Surprisingly Rise 


Contrary to the trend in most other 
articles, shipments of foreign-made 
watches and watch parts to the United 
States have increased since the out- 
break of the war. A good share of this 
increased trade reportedly represents 
imports that have gone into stocks. 
Many watch dealers and assemblers in 
the United States have deemed it ad- 
visable to build up. their inventories be- 
cause of the uncertainty of future sup- 
plies. Practically all of these articles 
come from Switzerland; in the pre-war 
period they represented a volume of al- 
most $9,000,000 and rose to about $13,- 
000,000 in the latest 12-month period. 
The latter figure included watches and 
movements valued at $10,181,333, watch 
parts totaling $1,183,148, and jewels for 
movements amounting to $1,706,615. 


Pottery, Chinaware, Earthenware 


Since about 75 percent of the table 
and kitchen pottery imported into the 
United States comes from Japan, the 
European War was expected to have less 
effect on this trade. Figures for the 12- 
month war period indicate a 3-percent 
drop in volume and a 5-percent increase 
in value of imported pottery; this par- 
allells the trend in imports of this ware 
from Japan. China- and porcelain-ware 
sales were 6 percent lower by volume and 
less than 1 percent higher in value; 
earthenware and crockery volume re- 
mained at the previous level, but rising 
prices brought the value total up 11 
percent. While shipments from France, 
Germany, and Italy have been cut off al- 
most entirely, imports from the United 
Kingdom have increased. Sales of 
British china and earthenware in the 
American market have been 55 percent 
and 10 percent greater, respectively, 
Since the war. 


American Makers Profit From Disruption 
Abroad 


Although these disruptions in the spe- 
Cialty trade have created serious prob- 
lems for American merchandisers, con- 
siderable progress has already been 
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made toward their solution. The most 
effective remedy has been provided by 
our domestic industry, which has seized 
this opportunity to demonstrate its skill, 
originality, and availability. As a result, 
production of a number of commodities 
has been increased, and in some instances 
new industries, such as the manufacture 
of Christmas-tree ornaments and har- 
monicas, have been created. On a 
longer-range basis, Latin America looms 
as a good source for a number of articles 
whose production is more adapted to the 
economy of our neighbors to the south. 


United States Imports of Specialties 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 

















Cave pong Per- 
. : 1 to to cent- 
Commodity Septem- | Septem- age 
ber 1939 | ber 1940 | change 
Photographic goods_____.. 6, 690 2, 651 —60 
Musica] instruments. - - - 4, 198 2, 802 —33 
Scientific and professional 
in ossa0s cae 2, 027 763 —62 
Watches and parts_____. 8, 951 13, 092 +46 
SO. bi cits dancuie 682 452 —34 
Glass and glass products... 5, 798 3, 313 —43 
Table and kitchen pot- 
tery. .-- CREE SEs 4, 530 4, 744 +5 
eh obit bn cocaienee 1, 515 1, 261 —17 
Brushes___.__- »theuinad 588 525 —12 
‘i io 34,979 | 29, 603 —15 








Economic Effects of 
Rumania’s Territorial 
Losses 
(Continued from p. 579) 


dustrial areas of Transylvania remain 
within the new Rumanian boundaries. 
The bulk of iron and coal production is 
in southern Transylvania, and, although 
there are gold deposits in the ceded area 
in the vicinity of Baia Mare, 90 per- 
cent of the present gold production is in 
southern Transylvania. The loss in lead, 
copper, and zinc production is more im- 
portant, but quantitative estimates are 
not yet available. The important bauxite 
deposits in the southern part of the 
Bihor District remain in Rumanian 
territory. 

Nearly one-half of the Transylvania 
natural-gas field, which was the fuel 
basis for important and growing indus- 
tries in the vicinity, is included in the 
cession to Hungary. The boundary also 
cuts across the pipe line connecting a 
northern gas-producing center with the 
industries in the Turda region which 
constitute its principal market and 
which remain in Rumania. Unless ar- 
rangements can be made for the continu- 
ance of this supply across the new 
boundary, the construction of a new gas 
line connecting the Turda region with 
the Bazna gas-producing area, both of 
which remain on Rumanian soil, will be 
necessary. 


Economic Losses in Dobruja 


The third and last partition, to date, 
occurred in the Province of Dobruja, by 
which Rumania, under pressure from the 
Axis powers, ceded in early September 
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the southern portion of this district to 
Bulgaria. This territory, to which Bul- 
garia had never renounced its claim, re- 
stores the frontier to that of 1913, when 
southern Dobruja was taken by Rumania 
at the conclusion of the Second Balkan 
War. 

The area ceded contains about 2,883 
square miles and a population of more 
than 380,000. Sofia claims that two- 
thirds are Bulgarians. The land was 
wholly agricultural, and, while it bor- 
dered on the Black Sea, it contains no 
major seaport. Balcik on the sea in the 
ceded territory has a population of less 
than 25,000, and, while it was an im- 
portant resort town for Rumanians, it 
was too close to Constanta and Varna to 
become an active commercial port. 


Economy of Present Rumania 


Rumania’s total losses: about 44,000 
square miles of territory, more than 38 
percent of the former area; some 6,- 
489,000 inhabitants, or 33 percent of the 
total; and 34 percent of the total arable 
land area. 

Within new Rumania, sufficient quan- 
tities of foodstuffs can be raised for 
human consumption as well as feedstuffs 
for the livestock, and under normal con- 
ditions there will be ample exportable 
surpluses. The loss in forestry is about 
37 percent, allowing sufficient wood 
within Rumania to satisfy internal con- 
sumption for industry and domestic fuel, 
but greatly reducing the export surplus. 

No great mineral losses are recorded. 
Sufficient quantities of coal, oil, iron, 
lead, copper, salt, bauxite, zinc, and the 
precious metals remain to allow for do- 
mestic consumption as well as for ex- 
port. In no instance were any of the 
highly important oil wells lost. The fact 
deserves emphasis that Rumania was 
not a manufacturing country, and the 
industrial loss is not far-reaching. 

Thus, the cessions have not seriously 
damaged the bases of Rumania’s do- 
mestic economy, though its export ca- 
pacities have been appreciably reduced. 

The ceded territories contained a large 
number of Rumanians, but many of 
these have returned to Rumania proper, 
and provisions are being made for addi- 
tional repatriations. Furthermore, the 
minority problem, resulting from the ter- 
ritorial expansion following the World 
War, has been mitigated by the recent 
changes. Though there are still many 
minorities within the country, Rumania 
now presents a more unified ethnological 
unit. 





Reforestation Project For 
Sinkiang Province 


A 30-year reforestation project, cov- 
ering an area of 247,000 acres and in- 
volving the expenditure of 11,000,000 
yuen, has been announced for Sinkiang 
Province (Chinese Turkistan), according 
to the American Consulate General at 
Harbin, Manchuria. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


International 


Consumer Cooperatives in Scandinavia and Finland 


Consumer cooperatives in the three 
Scandinavian countries and Finland all 
reported increased activity during the 
year 1939. This is also reflected in the 
annual report of their joint international 
purchasing organization “The Scandi- 
navian Cooperative Wholesale Society” 
(Nordisk Andels Forbund) located in 
Copenhagen, which announced total pur- 
chases for 1939 of 174,800,000 crowns 
(approximately $14,400,000), represent- 
ing an increase of 13 percent over 1938. 
Although part of this increase is attrib- 
uted to a rise in prices, it is stated that 
quantitative purchases of coffee, fresh 
and dried fruit, grits and meal, were 
greater than during the previous year. 
Somewhat smaller amounts of sugar, oil- 
seeds, grain, feedstuffs, and cocoa beans 
were bought during the year. 

Purchases for the various member 
organizations were as follows: Koopera- 
tiva Forbundet (Sweden), 49,500,000 
crowns; Norges Kooperative lLands- 
forening (Norway), 1,800,000 crowns; 
S. O. K. and O. T. K. (Finland), 10,000,- 
000 crowns; F. D. B., 11,900,000 crowns; 
and Vejle Dampmglle, 1,600,000 crowns 
(Denmark). 

Purchases to a value of 31,500,000 
crowns made through the central office 
in Copenhagen and of 43,300,000 crowns 
through the office maintained in London. 


Denmark 


The Joint Association of Denmark’s 
Consumers’ Societies (Faellesforeningen 
for Danmarks Brugsforeninger) gen- 
erally known as F. D. B. reported a sub- 
stantial expansion during 1939, total 
sales increasing from 198,100,000 crowns 
in 1938 to 216,200,000 crowns in 1939. 
Industrial concerns operated by the 
F. D. B. increased their production from 
59,700,000 crowns to 65,100,000 crowns 
during the same period. The number of 
consumer societies affiliated with F. D. B. 
rose from 1,891 to 1,927. In 1938 these 
societies reported a membership of 
347,000. (1939 figures not available.) 

Ringkobing County Purchasing Union, 
(Ringkgbing Amts Vareindkgbsforening) 
the other joint association of consumer 
cooperatives in Denmark, reported a 
sales increase from 3,700,000 crowns in 
1938 to 4,300,000 crowns in 1939. This 
joint. association consists of 75 societies 
(69 in 1938) with a membership of over 
10,000. 

Norway 


The retail sales turn-over of the 657 
cooperative consumer societies (581 in 


1938) affiliated with the Norwegian Co- 
operative Union (Norges Kooperative 
Landsforening) increased from 182,348,- 
000 crowns in 1938 to 196,200,000 crowns 
in 1939, while the wholesale sales of the 
Union increased from 57,000,000 crowns 
to 62,600,000 crowns. 

Memberships in consumer societies 
advanced from 167,693 in 1938 to 181,000 
in 1939, the largest annual increase in 
twenty years. 

Sales outlets operated by N. K. L. 
numbered 978 in 1939 as compared with 
917 in 1938. 


Finland 


The two Finnish wholesale cooperative 
associations Osuustukkukauppa (O. T. 
K.) and Suomen Osuuskauppojen Kes- 
kuskunta (S. O. K.) both showed in- 
creased activity during 1939. Sales of 
the “Cooperative Wholesale Association” 
(O. T. K.) increased from 1,196,000,000 
Finnish marks in 1938 to 1,300,000,000 
Finnish marks in 1939 while sales of 
the “Cooperative Wholesale Society of 
Finland” (S. O. K.) increased from 1,- 
560,000,000 Finnish marks to 1,650,000,000 
Finnish marks. 

1939 retail sales of the consumer co- 
operatives known as K. K. affiliated with 
the “Cooperative Wholesale Association” 
(O. T. K.) and the group known as 
Y. O. L. affiliated with the “Cooperative 
Wholesale Society of Finland” (S. O. K.) 
amounted to 2,300,000,000 Finnish marks 
and 3,200,000 Finnish marks, respec- 
tively. 

In 1939 the total membership of the 


consumer cooperatives societies was 
640,000. (1938 memberships numbered 
606,000.) 


It is reported that this number repre- 
sented approximately 50 percent of the 
Finnish trading community. 

The territory ceded by Finland to Rus- 
sia following the recent war is said to 
have contained 43 consumer societies 
operating 665 sales and manufacturing 
establishments, or about 10 percent of 
all establishments operated in Finland 
at the beginning of the war. In addi- 
tion the “Cooperative Wholesale As- 
sociation” (O. T. K.) maintained a large 
central storage establishment and op- 
erated a meat products factory (Char- 
kuterifabrik) and 2 flour mills in Viborg. 


Sweden 


For report on activities of Swedish 
consumer cooperatives see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly of November 30, 1940. 


(Source: Kooperatoren, Stockholm; 
Andelsbladet, Copenhagen;  Statistisk 
Aarbog, 1940; and International Labour 
Review, July 1939.) 


Afghanistan 


(See News by Commodities: Con- 
struction.) 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Coal and 
Charcoal; Construction; Leather and 
Products; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Queensland Government Railways 
Show Record Earnings.—Gross earnings 
of $25,782,505 (U. S. currency) during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, are 
the highest ever recorded. Government 
railways of this second-largest Austral- 
ian State comprise 6,566 miles, while 
privately owned railways total only 103 
miles. A surplus of $64,991 in the past 
year is a marked contrast to the deficit 
of $173,172 for the previous year. The 
total of 14,090,419 train miles run was 
also a record. For each train mile run 
the earnings averaged $1.83; operating 
expenses $1.43 and interest $0.39. 
Freight tonnage hauled during the year 
amounted to 6,208,756 tons; also a rec- 
ord, as well as the number of gross steam 
ton-miles, which was 3,019,031,820. 

The greatest increase in revenue from 
freight traffic accrued from hauling sugar 
and sugarcane. Revenue from wool 
amounting to slightly more than $1,500,- 
000 showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 15 percent over the revenue from 
wool in the previous year. A total of 
93,042 tons wool was hauled. Revenue 
from timber and agricultural prodits 
in general was substantially above ‘nat 
of the previous year. 

The average haul over the entire sys- 
tem, with the exception of the division 
covering 69 miles between Brisbane and 
the border of New South Wales 
amounted to 144.72 miles. The average 
revenue per ton-mile was 2 cents. The 
157 locomotives of the system pulled 
20,000,000 pounds or an average of 16,129 
pounds per engine. One Diesel locomo- 
tive is also used as well as a considerable 
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number of motor rail cars, which, be- 
cause of their low-operating costs, are 
used on about 35 percent of the total 
passenger services. 

On the whole, the railway system had 
a good year. New developments include 
the operation of a recruiting train and 
institution of air raid precautionary 
measures. In the past special lower rates 
for hauling certain commodities have 
been quoted due largely to shipping and 
highway competition. However, at the 
present time, the increased revenue from 
freight charges would appear to be due 
to a decrease in competition from coast- 
wise shipping and the effect of gasoline 
rationing may serve to reduce highway 
competition during the current year. 

[A copy of the report of the Commissioner 
for Railways of Queensland for the year ended 
June 30, 1940, may be borrowed from the 
Transportation Division, Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
upon request, mentioning Exhibit TR 5928.] 


Bahamas 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service, Montreal—Nassau.—A 
21-passenger United States airliner will 
be used on the direct service to be estab- 
lished between Montreal, Canada, and 
Nassau, Bahamas. The plane will be 
equipped with flotation gear, though the 
emergency need for this is regarded as 
remote. The service will be sponsored 
by a citizen of Toronto, who has arranged 
with Canadian Colonial Airways, Ltd., to 
provide and operate the plane under a 
charter agreement. The service, leaving 
Montreal every Friday beginning Janu- 
ary 17, 1941, with arrival back in Mont- 
real on the second Sunday following, will 
be advertised as an all-expense cruise. 


Bolivia 


(See News by Commodities: Soaps, 
Toiletries, and Essential Oils; Textiles, 
and Related Products.) 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronau- 
tical Products; Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment; Foodstuffs and Allied Prod- 
ucts; Railway Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mandioca Cuttings: Quarantine Pro- 
hibition on Exportation from Certain 
States.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Income Tax on Profits Sent 
Abroad.—Profits and dividends of a 
branch of a foreign company authorized 
to do business in Brazil, when transferred 
abroad, are subject to the following 
taxes: (1) An annual tax of 6 percent on 
the profit and loss account. This tax 
applies to both national and foreign 
companies. (2) An exchange tax of 5 
percent on the dollars remitted. This 
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is an exchange tax and not an income 
tax. (3) An additional income tax of 8 
percent on all residents abroad on their 
income in Brazil, even though the in- 
come is credited here or paid to them 
in local currency or remitted to them 
in foreign exchange. (4) If the head 
office of the foreign company is abroad, 
and the payment or remittance is made 
by its branch office in Brazil, the question 
then arises as to whether the remittance 
is subject to an additional income tax 
of 4 percent or 8 percent. Prior to 1935, 
the Minister of Finance held that as 
such remittances had already paid the 
income tax (6 percent), they were not 
subject to an additional tax; however, 
since 1935, the Treasury Department has 
reversed this decision and has held that 
such remittances are subject to an ad- 
ditional tax of 4 percent. Since March 
23, 1939, the Income Tax Department of 
the Brazilian Government has been in- 
sisting upon the payment of a tax of 
8 percent instead of 4 percent. This 
is due to the peculiar wording of article 
174 of the revised Income Tax Law of 
1939. 

Several foreign companies established 
in Brazil have appealed from this deci- 
sion, but as yet no definite ruling has 
been handed down by the court. On one 
occasion, the Supreme Court of Brazil 
ruled that as the company had already 
paid the income tax of 6 percent, that the 
remittance could only be subjected to an 
additional tax of 2 percent. Subse- 
quently, the Supreme Court reversed this 
decision and held that such remittances 
were subject to an additional tax of 4 
percent, 

In actual practice, some American 
companies are paying an additional tax 
of 4 percent, some an additional tax of 
8 percent, and others nothing. 

Insofar as the Bank of Brazil is con- 
cerned, the sale of exchange for the re- 
mittances of profits and dividends may 
be authorized upon presentation of proof 
that the company has paid the tax of 
6 percent and the exchange remittance 
tax of 5 percent. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, November 29, 
1940.) 

Corporations, Coastwise Shipping Com- 
panies—lIn accordance with a law en- 
acted November 20, 1940, coastwise ship- 
ping companies apparently must be 
national. National ships are divided into 
two classes, those owned by native Bra- 
zilians and those belonging to companies 
organized in Brazil, provided that more 
than half their capital is held by native 
Brazilians. In any case, the manage- 
ment of the company must be in the 
hands of a majority of native Brazilians 
or the entire management may be dele- 
gated to native Brazilians. It will be 
noted that up to this point the law 
mentions “native” Brazilians only; pre- 
sumably naturalized Brazilians would be 
excluded, thus raising a constitutional 
question. 

In stock companies the shares must be 
nominative, i. e., issued in the name of 
a specific person. All shares held by 
foreigners must be preferred. However, 
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where more than half the capital is con- 
tributed by native Brazilians, as provided 
above, shares may be subscribed for or 
acquired by naturalized Brazilians and 
foreigners who are legally authorized to 
remain permanently in Brazil. The 
transfer of title to shares inter vivos or 
causa mortis must be accomplished in 
such a way as not to exceed the limit 
fixed for the participation of foreigners 
and naturalized Brazilians in the capital 
of the company; shares which exceed the 
above limit and which are transmitted 
to heirs and legatees must be sold accord- 
ing to law. All companies organized 
under this law must be authorized by the 
Brazilian Government through the Min- 
istry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce. 
(Decree-Law No. 2784, published Novem- 
ber 22, 1940; American Commercial 
Attaché, Rio de Janeiro. November 26, 
1940.) 


British Guiana 


(See News by Commodities: Medici- 
nals and Crude Drugs.) 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Metal Manufactures, Electri- 
cal Apparatus and Engines: Imports 
From Non-Sterling Areas No Longer 
Prohibited.—Certain metal manufac- 
tures, electrical apparatus, and engines, 
which heretofore could be imported only 
from sterling areas, may now be imported 
into the Straits Settlements from non- 
sterling sources. under license, by an 
order of November 19, 1940. 

The following items may now be im- 
ported from nonsterling areas under 
license: 

Cast-iron manufactures; anchors; 
railway tires, wheels, and azles; steel 
girders, beams, joists, and pillars; tubes, 
pipes, and fittings of both cast iron and 
wrought iron and steel; wire manufac- 
tures other than cables, netting, nails, 
and staples; other unspecified manufac- 
tures of iron and steel; copper plates, 
sheets, strips, bars, slabs, ingots, and 
cakes; other unspecified manufactured 
metals; 

Electrical instruments other than tele- 
graphic and telephonic; boiler and boiler- 
house equipment; electrical convertors 
and transformers; electric generators; 
electric motors; ignition magnetos; elec- 
trical switchgear, ironclad, including 
machine control and composite switch- 
boards; and 

Internal-combustion engines using gas, 
gasoline, kerosene, liquid fuel, crude 
oil, or solar oil; and tractors. 

Certain Hardware Manufactures: Im- 
ports From Nonsterling Areas Made 
Subject to License-——Bolts, nuts, ezr- 
panded metal, rivets, washers, iron and 
steel wood screws, brass wood screws, 
wire ropes, wire nails and staples, and 
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unspecified wire, imported into the 
Straits Settlements from nonsterling 
areas, were made subject to license by an 
order of November 19, 1940. 

On the same date, imports of gunny 
sacks and silversmiths’ wares of silver, 
gilt or unguilt, from nonsterling areas, 
were also made subject to license. 


Bulgaria 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cottonseed, Oil and Cake; Wheat and 
Rye Flour, Bran and Grits; Corn and 
Cornmeal: Exportation Reserved to 
Grain Monopoly.* 

Millet: Exportation Reserved to Grain 
Monopoly.* 

Firewood: Exportation Prohibited.* 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Orders Under Approved Firm Con- 
tracts Entered Into Prior to June 1, 
1940, Must Be Shipped Before End of De- 
cember.—Attention of American export- 
ers is called to a notice just issued to 
importers by the Import Controller in 
Burma, that all goods subject to im- 
port control and covered by “firm con- 
tract license” (a license for orders 
entered into prior to June 1, 1940, and 
registered with the Import Trade Con- 
troller) must be shipped to Burma on 
or before December 31, 1940. If goods 
under these contracts are not shipped 
by that date, the contracts must be can- 
celed or a regular import license must 
be obtained for such goods. 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Chemicals; Electrical Ma- 
chinery and Equipment; Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products; Leather and Products; 
Lumber and Products; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Made in Canada” Ruling on Specified 
Fish Nets and Nettings of Cotton and 
Linen, and Cotton Twines and Ropes.— 
Fish nets and nettings of cotton and 
linen (except double-knot nets and net- 
tings), and twines and ropes of cotton 
not over 1% inches in circumference, for 
fishing purposes and for the construc- 
tion or repair of fishing nets, are held 
to be of a kind produced in Canada, ef- 
fective December 31, 1940, under a rul- 
ing published in Canadian Customs 
Memorandum, Series D, No. 51, Decem- 
ber 10, Ottawa. 

From December 31, therefore, the 
above products will be liable to dump- 
ing duty, if sold to Canadian purchas- 
ers at prices less than their fair market 
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value at the time and place of direct 
shipment to Canada. 

Celery: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in Western Canada.—The Ca- 
nadian seasonal customs valuation for 
celery at an advance of #5 cent per pound 
over invoice prices, has been canceled in 
Western Canada from December 13, ac- 
cording to a Canadian appraiser’s bulle- 
tin of December 4. The advance still 
applies in the other Canadian Provinces. 

Apricots: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in Western Canada.* 


Chile 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Machinery, other than Electrical.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Bagging: Import Quota Con- 
tinued.—The import quota on jute burlap 
for the 6 months beginning October 1 has 
been set at 350,000 gross kilograms, sub- 
ject to a reduction equivalent to the 
quantity of domestically produced burlap 
during the preceding semester, according 
to a report of November 12 from the office 
of the American Commercial Attaché. 
The decree was published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 9. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Increased Tar On Amuse- 
ments.—To organize and maintain bal- 
lets, symphony orchestras, and similar 
musical groups; to give concerts, operas, 
etc., throughout the Republic; to stim- 
ulate national composition and to en- 
courage an interest in music generally, 
the Musical Extension Institute has been 
created. 

The expenses for the maintenance of 
this Institute and the accomplishment of 
its objectives are to be financed by the 
amounts received from the various en- 
tertainments given under its auspices 
and a 2'2-percent tax on the amuse- 
ments referred to in article 2-b of Law 
No. 5172 of June 2, 1933. The 2'2 per- 
cent will be composed of 1% percent 
from the 10 percent now assessed by the 
Government on theater, circus, dance 
hall, and all other amusement tickets, 
plus an additional 1 percent on such 
tickets. However, productions on the 
legitimate stage are exempt from the 
payment of the additional 1-percent tax. 
Article 11 of the new law empowers the 
President of the Republic, at the instance 
of the Council of the Musical Extension 
Institute, to exempt, wholly or partially, 
the importation of cylinders and disks for 
phonographs, and other similar ap- 
paratus which contributes to the dif- 
fusion of culture, from the payment of 
duties. (Law No. 6696, October 11, 1940; 
American Consulate General, November 


18, 1940.) 
China 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Allied Products; Machinery, other 
than Electrical; Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds; 
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Textiles and Related Products. See also 
Manchuria for Bristles and Furs; Oils, 
Fats, and Oilseeds; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Control Over Export Exchange in Un- 
occupied China.—A revised list of export 
products subject to the settlement of for- 
eign exchange was promulgated by the 
Ministry of Finance at Chungking, 
October 1. 

Currency Circulation in Inner Mon- 
golia.—Notes of the Meng Chiang Bank 
in circulation at the end of September 
reached a record high of $MC83,236,000 
as compared with $MC42,593,000 and 
$MC30,254,000 on the same dates in 1939 
and 1938, respectively. 

“Federal Reserve Bank” Currency in 
North China.—Circulation of “Federal 
Reserve Bank” currency has reached the 
record level of 700,000,000 yuan, and issu- 
ance of an additional amount of 260.- 
000,000 has been approved, according to 
Peiping press reports of statements made 
on December 12 by the Director General 
of Finance of the North China Political 
Affairs Commission. The official stated 
that a request from “various sides” for 
an expansion of 330,000,000 Federal Re- 
serve Bank yuan had been rejected be- 
cause the amount was too large. 

Exchange Shortage in Manchuria In- 
creasingly Acute.—Evidence increases 
that the problem of obtaining foreign ex- 
change to pay for vitally needed imports 
into Manchuria from countries outside 
the yen bloc is becoming extremely acute. 
Even the most prominent Japanese firms, 
which hitherto have been able to obtain 
exchange fairly readily for their more im- 
portant needs, were reported in Novem- 
ber to be experiencing great difficulty. 

Financial Assistance From the United 
Kingdom.—See United Kingdom. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Import Control Estabished in 
Fukien Province—Regulations for the 
control of commodity imports into 
Fukien Province, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of adjusting consumption and 
stabilizing prices, were published by the 
Provincial government in Foochow De- 
cember 6. 

All importers are required to be regis- 
tered with, and to hold permits issued by, 
the Provincial Industrial and Com- 
mercial Control Bureau. Prior to each 
importation the importer must obtain a 
purchase permit from the Fukien Trad- 
ing Co., a Provincial government organ- 
ization, to which the shipment must be 
turned over upon arrival at the port of 
importation for completion of the trans- 
action. This company makes settlement 
with the importer after deducting 4 
handling charge. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Transport Services of North 
China Railway Company.—Motor bus 
and truck services operated by the above 
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company were stated to exceed 11,000 
kilometers at the end of September 1940. 

Dairen Bus Services Curtailecd—The 
Dairen Traffic Co. announced a drastic 
curtailment of its municipal bus services 
to take effect on November 1, as the result 
of gasoline shortage. 

Railway Developments in Area Sur- 
rounding Teintsin.—Hostilities which 
seriously interfered with railway opera- 
tion in the Tientsin district during Sep- 
tember subsided during October. Re- 
vised schedules became effective on the 
Peining and Tsinpu railways on October 
10, four additional third-class trains 
being placed in service on the Peking- 
Shanhaikwan sector of the Peining line; 
and additional third-class passenger cars 
are reported to have been ordered. The 
reconstruction of the Chienmen station 
at Peking (begun in April) is reported to 
have been completed, and the rerouting 
of railways entering Peking is stated to 
be under consideration to relieve traffic 
congestion. 

The Tientsin Railway Bureau reports 
revenues of $FRB1,604,000 in September 
(160 percent in excess of September 
1939) and $FRB2,200,000 in October, 
1940. Passengers carried in September 
numbered 813,500 (128 percent above 
September 1939) and in October 963,500. 
The low 1939 figures were due to restric- 
tions placed on railway traffic as a result 
of the Tientsin flood. 

New Line Between Tientsin-Pukow 
and Pieping-Hankow Railways Op- 
ened.—The North China Railway Co. and 
Japanese military authorities held a 
ceremony November 15 for opening of 
traffic on the new 200-kilometer loop line 
between Tehchow on the Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway and Shihchiachwang on the 
Pieping-Hankow Railway. The original 
plan of the National Government prior 
to hostilities was to connect these two 
trunk railways by a line from Tsang- 
chow to Shihchiachwang. 


Colombia 


(See News by Commodities : Chemicals.) 


Costa Rica 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Budgetary rev- 
enues collected during the period Janu- 
ary 1 to December 6 totaled 69,178,000 
pesos, compared with 66,392,000 pesos in 
the corresponding period of 1939, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures released by the 
Treasury Department. The  current- 
year total includes extraordinary and 
nonrecurrent revenues in excess of 
400,000 pesos, representing funds which 
were on deposit in tax appeals and simi- 
lar proceedings and which were covered 
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into the Treasury under a provision of 
the Emergency Tax Law of December 20, 
1939, and 43,000 pesos representing a 5 
percent contribution to the budget from 
certain special funds under chapter III 
of the Emergency Tax Law of December 
20, 1939. The total for the 1939 period 
includes seigniorage of 1,308,000 pesos 
from the last silver coinage and 220,000 
pesos transferred to the regular budget 
from certain special funds. 

Regular budgetary expenditures from 
January 1 to December 6 amounted to 
70,919,000 pesos, compared with 170,926,- 
000 pesos during the same period of 1939. 
Additional expenditures totaling 3,253,- 
000 pesos were authorized up to Decem- 
ber 6, thereby increasing total disburse- 
ments against budgetary revenues to 
74,172,000 pesos. There was, therefore, a 
budgetary deficit on that date of 4,994,000 
pesos. During the same period of 1939, 
expenditures exceeded budgetary rev- 
enues by 4,713,000 pesos. (American 
Embassy, Habana, December 10, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Chemicals: Exempt from 
Prior Authorization Ordinarily Required 
on Imports of Explosives and War Mate- 
rials.—A list of chemical products, which 
by their nature are not to be considered 
explosives or materials of war, may now 
be imported into Cuba without prior au- 
thorization from the Cuban Ministry of 
War, under provisions of Cuban treasury 
circular No. 123, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of November 13, and effec- 
tive from November 15, 1940, according 
to a report of November 27 from the 
American Consulate General, Habana. 

Those chemicals which are considered 
explosives or materials of war included 
under Cuban decree-law No. 289 of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1931, and listed in customs cir- 
cular No. 62 of October 17, 1935, will con- 
tinue to be subject to the requirement for 
prior authorization from the Ministry 
of War before their importation is 
permitted.* 


{See CoMMERCE REPortTs of March 23, 1931, 
for previous announcement of the regula- 
tions governing the importation into Cuba 
of explosives and war materials. ] 


Coffee: Amount to be Segregated for 
Export Reduced to 10 Percent of 1940-41 
Crop.* 


Dominican 
Republic 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Ecuador 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget—The budget for 1941 
was approved by the President on No- 
vember 20 and published in the Regis- 
tro Oficial of November 30. Ordinary 
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revenues and expenditures are estimated 
at 117,200,000 sucres, and extraordinary 
revenues and expenditures at 8,702,000. 
Comparative figures for 1940 are, re- 
spectively, 113,050,000 and 8,025,000 
sucres. 

The estimated expenditures under the 
ordinary budget for 1941 are placed at 
1,800,000 sucres above those of 1940— 
which represents a sharp reduction as 
compared with the 1939 figures, when 
the budget provided expenditures of 
130,950,000 sucres. In 1939 the actual 
revenues amounted to 117,187,000 sucres, 
and expenditures, including the deficit 
of nearly 8,800,000 sucres in the 1938 
budget, were kept to 121,925,000 sucres. 
Thus the deficit carried forward to the 
1940 budget amounted to slightly more 
than 4,700,000 sucres. 

Although revenues during 1940 have 
been somewhat under the estimates in 
the budget for that year, it is generally 
believed that the requirement imposed 
early in the year (that expenditures un- 
der a number of items be reduced by 20 
percent) will enable the Government to 
show a further reduction in its deficit. 
Revenues in 1940 are estimated at 106,- 
000,000 to 107,000,000 sucres, but pay- 
ments by the Government have been 
strictly within receipts, and borrowing 
has not been resorted to. However, it 
is reported that some services have been 
rendered for which payment has been 
deferred. The extent of these opera- 
tions is not yet known, but will appear in 
the deficit when the liquidation of the 
1940 budget is made. 

During recent years any budget deficit 
has been met out of funds appropriated 
for the ensuing year. The budget law 
for 1941 specifically prohibits payment 
of amounts due on the previous budget 
from 1941 revenues except under the 
item “Pending payments of previous 
years.” The amount allocated under 
this item totals only 500,000 sucres, and, 
of this amount, provision is made that 
272,000 sucres be paid for specific obli- 
gations, leaving only slightly more than 
225,000 sucres to be applied on any 
1940 deficit from the 1941 revenues. The 
payment of any remaining deficit will 
have to be made from the delayed col- 
lections of taxes due in 1940 or pre- 
vious years. 

As previously, the present budget law 
also provides that during each year 5 
percent of the daily collections shall be 
deposited in the Central Bank to ap- 
ply against the Government’s overdrafts 
with this bank. Monthly liquidations 
are made by the bank, and at the pres- 
ent time the deposits of 5 percent of the 
receipts are approximately 1,000,000 
sucres in excess of the amounts drawn 
by the Government. ‘American Lega- 
tion, Quito, December 10, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Authority in Economic Matters 
Granted to President—The President, 
with the approval of the Council of State, 
has been authorized to issue emergency 
decrees of an economic character as cir- 
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cumstances may require, under the pro- 
visions of a legislative decree, published 
in the Registro Oficial and effective No- 
vember 14. Actions taken under this au- 
thorization must be reported to the next 
session of the Ecuadoran Legislature. 


Egypt 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery, other than Electrical; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 


El Salvador 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 

Government Finances.—Revenues dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1940 totaled 
11,290,000 colones, while expenditures 
(exclusive of 1,146,000 colones of “sup- 
ply orders pending payment” on July 
31) were 11,463,000 colones. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1939 were, respec- 
tively, 11,533,000 and 9,472,000 colones. 

The public debt on July 31, including 
accrued interest, totaled 39,973,000 
colones, of which 36,561,000 was external 
and 3,412,000 internal. (American Le- 
gation, San Salvador, December 9, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Merchandise Awaiting Customs Clear- 
ance Again Conditionally Erempted From 
Storage Fees—Merchandise that arrived 
in Salvadoran customhouses between 
July 12 and November 8, 1940, and has 
not yet been cleared through the customs, 
will be exempted from the payment of 
the regular storage fees, on condition 
that the import duties and other charges 
be paid and the merchandise removed 
from the customs premises within 90 days 
from November 8, according to legislative 
decree No. 66, effective upon promulga- 
tion in the Diario Oficial of November 8. 

[See ComMERCE Reports of August 31, 1940, 
for announcement of a similar conditional 
exemption from storage fees on goods in the 
customs and awaiting customs clearance 
before July 12, 1940.] 

Minimum Tariff Rates Accorded to 
Additional Latin American Countries. — 
The Salvadoran minimum customs duties 
will be applied to imports from Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, 
Chile, Ecuador, Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Dominican Republic, and Vene- 
zuela under provisions of a Salvadoran 
decree of December 14, according to a 
cablegram of December 16 from the 
American Legation, San Salvador. By a 
previous decree, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial of June 2, 1937, only 
Bolivia, Cuba, Chile, Haiti, and Panama, 
of the above designated group of Latin 
American countries were heretofore sub- 
ject to the Salvadoran minimum rates of 
duty. 

In addition to the above, the present 
decree also continues the application of 
the minimum customs duties to imports 
from Central American countries (other 
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than Honduras, with which El Salvador 
has a special free-trade agreement), as 
well as the special duty reductions 
granted on imports from these countries 
on specified agricultural, animal, and 
wood products. 

The decree also provides that imports 
from countries of the Pan American 
Union that have special commercial 
agreements with El Salvador (United 
States, Mexico, Honduras) will be subject 
to the customs treatment provided for 
in those agreements, and upon their ex- 
piration will automatically be subject to 
the minimum customs duties. 

{Under the Salvadoran differential tariff 
system imports into that country, depending 
upon bilateral trade balances or the existence 
of commercial agreements, are subject to 
(1) the minimum rates of import duty and 
conventional duty reductions, (2) the mini- 
mum rates of import duty (existing base 
rates), or (3) the maximum rates of duty 
(minimum rates plus 200 percent surtax). 
The countries entitled to the conventional 
duty reductions included in commercial 
agreements with El Salvador and to mini- 
mum duties on all other products by virtue of 
most-favored-nation customs treatment are: 
France, Germany, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States. For 
announcement of a previous general classifi- 
cation of countries for application of the 
Salvadoran differential duties, see COMMERCE 
Reports of July 31, 1937. 

Commercial Modus Vivendi With Mer- 
ico Prolonged for Another Year—See 


Mexico. 
Fiji 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuffs and Beverages: License Re- 
quirement Extended to Imports from 
United Kingdom.—Imports of foodstuffs 
and beverages from the United Kingdom, 
including malted liquors, spirits, and 
wine, have been made subject to import 
license, by proclamation No. 23, pub- 
lished in the Fiji Royal Gazette, Suva, 
November 15. 


{Under a previous proclamation, all im- 
ports (including foodstuffs and beverages) 
from specified nonsterling countries, in- 
cluding the United States, are subject to im- 
port license in Fiji.) 


Finland 


(See News by Commodities: Oils, Fats, 
and Oilseeds; Railway Equipment.) 


Vigorous Efforts to Meet Menacing 
Shortages 


Finland’s present shortage of dairy 
products, eggs, and pork is attributable to 
last summer’s drought, the drop in im- 
portation of margarine fats, and the loss 
of livestock and pastures as a result of 
territorial cessions to the Soviet Union. 

Finland has never been entirely self- 
sufficient in animal foodstuffs (despite 
the exportation of considerable quanti- 
ties of butter, cheese, eggs, and pork), 
owing to the country’s heavy dependence 
on imported fodder and the necessity of 
importing large quantities of margarine 
fat. 
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Sales of butter between August 1 and 
October 12—says the Minister of Public 
Welfare and Supply—amounted to 91,000 
tubs of 54 kilograms (119 pounds) each, 
while production amounted to only 54,000 
tubs; this meant that 37,000 tubs had to 
be imported or withdrawn from stores 
reserved for the winter. 


Meager Provisions and Fodder Acquired 
From Abroad 


Since the rationing system was intro- 
duced, the situation has improved appre- 
ciably. To meet a shortage of fats, the 
Ministry of Supply purchased 9,000 tons 
of margarine fats, 7,000 tons of lard, 4,000 
tons of American fatback. Some of these 
quantities have been received. 

The Minister reports the purchase of 
5 million kilograms of Russian oil fodder 
(which might be increased to 7 million 
kilograms) and 4 million kilograms of 
American soya grits. Compared with 
normal consumption of imported fodder, 
these quantities are very small, so steps 
have been taken to replace imported fod- 
der with domestically produced fodder 
cellulose. (In 1938, Finland imported 
more than 9,000,000 kilograms of oilcakes 
alone, and imports during the first 6 
months of 1939 amounted to more than 
3,500,000 kilograms.) 


Rationing Tightened as Food Stocks 
Dwindle 


Certain pork products were made sub- 
ject to fixed prices and rationing on 
November 1. Ration cards were intro- 
duced on October 10 for milk and cream 
in Helsinki and vicinity when the supply 
of milk in the capital city gradually de- 
clined and reached a maximum shortage 
of 27 percent. 

A vessel laden with 3,600,000 kilograms 
of coffee arrived in Petsamo October 7. 
On the basis of present rationing, the 
coffee supply is expected to last until 
July 31, 1941. 


Soap Supplies May Last 6 Months 


Two hundred and eighty tons of soap 
have been purchased in the United States, 
its arrival being awaited. All available 
domestic raw materials, including bone 
fat, are to be utilized in soap production. 
Soap was recently placed on a ration 
basis, all supplies of soap and raw mate- 
rials having been taken over by the Min- 
istry of Supply. 

On a 1937 basis, the annual per capita 
consumption of soap in Finland was 3.5 
kilograms. Ninety-five percent of this 
was produced in domestic factories. On 
the basis of present rationing—100 grams 
per month—supplies of soap and soap 
raw materials are expected to last 6 
months, 


Textile Difficulties—Clothing Sales 
Strictly Controlled 


Insofar as raw materials purchased 
abroad can be imported, the cotton mills 
reportedly have enough supplies for 10 
months—woolen mills, 6 months. Col- 
lection of rags has begun. All domestic 
wool is to go to local mills. Hope is ex- 
pressed that artificial cotton and wool 
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will be obtained under recently con- 
cluded trade agreements. 

The Finnish Council of State, Octo- 
ber 22, placed wearing apparel, fabrics, 
leather footwear, gloves, headgear, bed 
linen, etc., under the control of the Min- 
istry of Supply. Now, anything suitable 
for clothing is subject to the ration card. 

The supply of leather raw materials is 
fairly good, but difficulties are ex- 
perienced in obtaining tanning raw ma- 
terials and certain leather from abroad. 

Of firewood, 17 million cubic meters are 
ready for the winter, and there are hopes 
of getting 450,000 tons of coal and 125,000 
tons of coke from Germany by January. 


Oil and Gas Problems—Rationing of 
Electricity Looms 


Petroleum for lighting presents a 
serious problem. Some months ago, 
4,500 tons were received from overseas 
and 6,400 tons from the Soviet Union. 
Further Russian shipments are antic- 
ipated—but not in sufficient quantities to 
meet normal consumption. The Helsinki 
gas supply is estimated to suffice until 
the end of March 1941. The electric- 
supply problem, however, is more serious. 
The mayor recently announced that it 
may become necessary to ration elec- 
tricity. Uncommonly low water supply 
has caused a shortage of electricity 
throughout Finland. 

The Government points out that lim- 
ited exports mean limited imports, and 
the cooperation of producers, dealers and 
consumers, in carrying out the rationing 
system and in controlling prices, is being 
urgently solicited. 


Scrap and Waste Material Carefully 
Collected 


Scarcity of many commodities in Fin- 
land is emphasized by the house-to- 
house collection campaign for scrap iron 
and metals, rags, leather and rubber 
waste, glass, bones, wood ashes, waste 
paper. School children are being ex- 
cused from classes to carry out this cam- 
paign. Proceeds from the sale of these 
waste materials will go: 80 percent to 
war-invalid relief, 20 percent for air 
defense. 


France 
Exchange and Finance 


Bank of France Advances for Costs of 
Army of Occupation Again Increased.— 
The total amount of provisional advances 
to be made by the Bank of France to 
the Government to cover the “mainte- 
nance costs” of the German army of 
occupation was increased from 65,000,- 
000,000 to 75,000,000,000 francs under a 
convention signed December 12 between 
the Minister of Finance and the Gover- 
nor of the Bank of France and approved 
by a decree published in the Journal 
Oficiel of December 17. The amount of 
these advances was previously increased 
from 50,000,000,000 to 65,000,000,000 
francs under a _ similar convention 
signed October 29. 
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French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oilcake: Export Duty Established.— 
An export duty of 1 franc per 100 gross 
kilograms has been established on oil- 
cake, by an order of October 29, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the Col- 
ony and effective November 2. 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Bristles and Furs; Elec- 
trical Machinery and Equipment; Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products; Lumber and 
Allied Products; Machinery, other than 
Electrical; Motion Pictures and Equip- 
ment; Rubber and Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Transit of Swiss Mer- 
chandise Modified—The transit of 
Swiss merchandise through Germany no 
longer requires a special permit if des- 
tined for Belgium, the Netherlands, or 
the Government General in Poland, by 
an ordinance of October 15, published 
in the Deutscher Reichsanzeiger of Octo- 
ber 17 and effective October 24. This 
ordinance adds finished movements for 
watches (including wrist watches) to the 
list of articles for which transit per- 
mits are required. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Octo- 
ber 5, 1940, for an announcement concerning 
the establishment of license restrictions on 
Swiss goods in transit through Germany.| 

Exchange Control Removed for Trade 
with Alsace and Lorraine Areas.—See an- 
nouncement in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 21, 1940, under 
France, Exchange and Finance, “German 
Exchange Laws Imposed in Alsace and 
Lorraine.” 

One-Year Quota and Clearing Agree- 
ment with Greece Effective from Sep- 
tember 1, 1940—A quota and clearing 
agreement between Germany and Greece, 
to be effective for a period of 1 year from 
September 1, 1940, was signed at Berlin 
September 17—replacing a previous simi- 
lar arrangement which expired August 
31. This agreement again fixes quotas 
for reciprocal trade between Greece and 
Germany (including areas occupied by 
Germany) and provides for inclusion of 
this trade in the Greek-German clearing 
arrangements, according to Nachrichten 
fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, September 20. 

[See Commerce Reports of September 28, 
1940, for an announcement concerning 
amendment of the German-Greek treaty of 
commerce and navigation of 1928 by ex- 
changes of notes on June 27, 1940. } 

Agreement Governing Trade During 
1941 Concluded with Sweden.—An agree- 
ment between Germany and Sweden to 
govern their reciprocal trade during 
1941—expected to increase the aggregate 
of trade between the two countries from 
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1,400,000,000 crowns (about $350,000,000) 
in 1939 to 2,000,000,000 crowns (about 
$500,000,000) in the coming year—was 
concluded December 14 according to the 
Swedish press. Swedish imports of coal 
and coke are expected to amount to 
5,700,000 tons, but imports of iron, steel, 
and chemicals are expected to continue 
at former levels. Further negotiations 
concerning Swedish exports of lumber, 
wood pulp, and paper are contemplated. 


Gibraltar 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cigarettes and Certain Alcoholic Bev- 
erages: Import Duties Increased.—Im- 
port duties on cigarettes, spirits, and 
wines were increased in the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands by proclamation (No. 11) 
of November 7, published in the Western 
Pacific High Commission Gazette, Suva, 
Fiji, November 9. 


Greece 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Partial Bank Moratorium Follows Out- 
break of War.—Upon the outbreak of war 
with Italy on October 28, withdrawals 
from bank deposits were restricted to 5 
percent per month of the amount on de- 
posit as of October 25, 1940, but not more 
than 10,000 drachmas per account. De- 
posits not exceeding 3,000 drachmas are 
not restricted, nor are those that were 
made on or after October 28. Special 
committees are established at each bank 
to pass on applications for withdrawals 
in excess of 10,000 drachmas per month 
for essential requirements of commercial 
and industrial establishments. Deposits 
may be drawn upon without restriction 
for payments to banks on debts outstand- 
ing prior to October 25 and for the trans- 
fer of funds to another account at the 
same bank. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Materials for Manufacture of Electric 
Dry Cells: Temporary Duty-Free Admis- 
sion Granted.* 

Special Charges on Imports or Ez- 
ports Authorized—The Greek Minister 
of National Economy and Finance is 
authorized to assess special charges on 
any commodities designated by min- 
isterial order, on an ad valorem or a 
weight basis, by emergency law No. 2254 
of March 22, 1940, published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette and effective on March 
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23, recently received. The present major 
purpose of such levies is reported to be 
to provide funds for the stabilization of 
prices for the period ahead on certain 
essential imported foodstuffs. 

The charges may be assessed at the 
time of importation or exportation, or 
before or after importation or exporta- 
tion, and may be applied either to such 
goods generally, or separately for any 
single case of importation or exporta- 
tion. 

Refined sugar, raw coffee, passenger 
automobiles, and radio sets are now sub- 
ject to levy upon importation, under this 
authority. 

[This law amplifies a similar authority 
granted by emergency law No. 1960 of 1939.) 

Sugar, Coffee, Rice: Additional Charges 
on Imported Stocks—Under the above 
authorization, the following special 
charges have been levied in Greece on 
imported stocks of the indicated products 
in the hands of importers, manufacturers 
or wholesalers (in drachmas per kilo- 
gram): Sugar, 2.82; raw coffee 14.12; 
and extra-fancy blue-rose rice, 4.56—by 
a ministerial order of July 5, 1940. The 
charges are in addition to import duties. 
surtaxes, excise taxes, and any other 
charges collected at the time of importa- 
tion. 

Centralized Control of Exports of 
Specific Greek Products Authorized.— 
The Greek Minister of National Economy 
was authorized to regulate closely trade 
in Greek products, by compulsory law 
No. 2476 of August 2, published in the 
Official Gaz2ite and effective August 3, 
according to Legislativer Informations- 
dienst, Vienna, October 7. 

The Minister is authorized to entrust 
to specified organizations or unions of 
merchants and manufacturers the pur- 
chase of Greek mineral, agricultural, 
forestry, and industrial products from 
original producers, for sale and distribu- 
tion to the domestic or export trade. 
The right to trade in industrial products 
for export, or for use as raw materials for 
industries, may be granted solely to mer- 
chants’ and manufacturers’ unions. 

The immediate purposes of these pro- 
posed centralized agencies, as with the 
“Importers’ Unions” established in Sep- 
tember 1939, are to maintain a close 
supervision of prices on essential com- 
modities, to make available more accu- 
rate knowledge as to existing stocks, and 
to eliminate speculation and unnecessary 
costs in the process of distribution. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of October 28, 1939, 
for an announcement of the establishment 
of “Importers’ Unions.’’] 

One-Year Quota and Clearing Agree- 
ment with Germany Effective from Sep- 
tember 1, 1940.—See Germany. 


Transport and Communication 


Greek-Yugoslav Rail Communications 
Suspended.—Since the beginning of war 
between Greece and Italy, October 28, 
regular train service between Yugoslavia 
and Greece has been suspended. No 
freight has been moved between the two 
countries, and very few passengers have 
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crossed the frontier since that time. 
Those who have done so since October 
28 have left the train at the Greek fron- 
tier station of Aidomeni and have tra- 
versed the distance of about 1 kilometer 
to the Yugoslav frontier station at 
Dijevdjelija on foot. On November l, a 
Greek train with a few cars crossed the 
frontier to Djevdjelija with mail, but no 
passengers, and returned with Yugoslav 
mail for Greece. It is hoped that ar- 
rangements can be made to run one local 
train a day or every other day, regu- 
larly, to carry mail until normal com- 
munication can be reestablished. 


Grenada 
Economic Conditions 

Because of restrictions imposed by 
varicus defense measures, business is 
confined to dealings in local agricultural 
products and foodstuffs. Exchange is 
not available for purchases from the 
United States. Collections are slow and 
credit operations are negligible. 

Cacao prcduction is estimated at 
400,000 pounds for November and at 
1,400,000 pounds for December, with a 
carry-over at the end of November of 
1,200,000 pounds. Total exports during 
October were 304,976 pounds, none of 
which went to the United States. The 
price remained steady at 7% cents per 
pound. Nutmeg production was esti- 
mated at 250,000 pounds for November 
and 400,000 pounds for December with a 
carry-over at the end of November of 
350,000 pounds. Total exports during 
October amounted to 641,536 pounds, of 
which 476,784 pounds went to the United 
States. The price has moved up 1%2 
cents to 7 cents per pound. Mace pro- 
duction was estimated to 25,000 pcunds 
for November and 80,000 pounds for De- 
cember, with a carry-over at the end of 
November of 100,000 pounds. Exports of 
mace during October amounted to 146,- 
160 pounds, 12,544 pounds of which went 
to the United States. The price has 
risen by 4 cents to 27 cents per pound. 


Honduras 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Hong Kong 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Machinery, other than 


Electrical.) 
India 


(See News by Commodities: Chem- 
icals; Radio.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Exports Restricted—The 
taking or sending of any money, Indian 
or other, from British India to a place 
outside India or Burma in excess of the 
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limits specified by the Reserve Bank is 
prohibited, unless special permission is 
obtained, according to regulations ef- 
fective November 1. Details announced 
by the Reserve Bank on November 4 
have the effect of prohibiting the ex- 
port of British and foreign notes and 
coins, except currency of the country to 
which the export is made, to certain 
neighboring ccuntries: Ceylon, Portgu- 
guese and French India, Aden, Iraq, 
Arabia, Iran, and Persian Gulf ports. 
With respect to Indian rupee notes and 
coins, however, general permission is 
granted to take or send amounts up to 
1,000 rupees to these countries, where 
rupee currency regularly circulates to a 
considerable extent. With regard to 
other countries, general permission is 
granted to send Bank of England notes 
or foreign currency notes up to £10 or 
the equivalent thereof and Indian notes 
and coins up to 150 rupees. 

The chief purpose of the restrictions 
appears to be to prevent the outflow 
through neighboring countries of Bank 
of England notes, which are at a con- 
siderable premium on many “black 
bourses.” There seems to be no urgent 
reason to restrict Indian currency, 
which is probably included only to pre- 
vent abuse. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coal-Tar Dyes: Importation Made 
Subject to License—Importation of 
coal-tar dyes into British India from 
nonsterling areas has been made sub- 
ject to license, effective with shipments 
dispatched on or after November 10, ac- 
cording to a recent report. 


Iran 


Transport and Communication 


Tehran-Zenjan Railway Line Inaugu- 
rated.—Inauguration of the Tehran-Zen- 
jan Railway was to take place October 4. 
The section of the railway from Tehran 
to Kazvin is 144 kilometers long, and 
from Kazvin to Zenjan 171 kilometers. 
This line is a part of the projected 
Tehran-Tabriz Railway. 


Irag 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Machinery, other than Electrical; 
Motion Pictures and Equipment; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


British Cease Covering Dollar Needs.— 
British banks in Iraq have received in- 
structions from their head offices in Lon- 
don to refuse all applications for dollar 


exchange. 
Italy 


Economic Conditions 


The predominating influence of gov- 
ernment orders for military supplies has 
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largely ironed out seasonal variations in 
business, both as to the summer lull and 
as to the normal autumn revival. Indus- 
trial activity doubtless increased some- 
what in September and early October, 
but private trading, under the influence 
of progressive depletion of stocks, tended 
downward. Although recent price move- 
ments have not been great, long-term 


inflationary implications are believed to 


exist in the steadily expanding volume of 
appropriations for the conduct of the war 
and in the continued upward trend of 
security prices. 


Rationing and Other Controls Extended 


Fats and oils have been added to the 
list of rationed commodities and the use 
of single-type bread, made from flour of 
the whole-wheat type, has been made 
obligatory. Definite appraisals of the 
food situation cannot be made in the 
absence of information regarding the 
amount shipped to Germany, but for the 
present the Italian dietary problem is 
obviously one of balance rather than of 
total supply, the leading deficient items 
being meats and fats. The monthly fat 
and oil ration, put into operation in Octo- 
ber, provides basically for one-half liter 
(about a pint) of oil per person plus 300 
grams (two-thirds of a pound) of butter 
or fatbacks or lard, but the components 
may be shifted. For instance, a con- 
sumer choosing to take his allowance 
entirely in butter would receive about 1% 
pounds per month. Soap and sugar are 
also under the ration-card system but, 
since November 1, the sugar allotment 
has been raised to about 1.32 pounds per 
month from the earlier 1.1 pounds. 

To the end of the summer, coal de- 
liveries from Germany were reported as 
averaging slightly over 1,000,000 tons a 
month: These figures are no longer 
published. Strict conservation of coal is 
enforced, and subsidiary measures have 
been introduced, including the continua- 
tion of the daylight-saving system 
through the fall and winter months 
and the postponement for half a month 
of the date for beginning the operation 
of central heating for apartments (for 
Rome central heating was not allowed 
before December 1 and is to continue for 
only 100 days, to March 10). 

Prices paid to producers of wheat, 
corn, rice, and oats for the 1940 crop 
have been raised by an average of 20 per- 
cent, but the increase is being borne by 
the Government so as not to affect con- 
sumer’s prices. At the official value of 
the lira (19.8 to the dollar) the price 
paid to producers for hard wheat works 
out at about $2.34 per bushel. The cost 
of living is reported to have increased 
substantially this year, but rigid price 
control continues to limit increases in 
listed retail prices of basic items im- 
portant in household construction. 


Foreign Trade Largely with Nearby 
Countries 


The hoped-for resumption of foreign 
trade through southern France, Spain, 
and Portugal had not materialized in any 
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marked degree to the end of October. 
There were no indications that the iso- 
lation from overseas markets had di- 
mished, and foreign trade was carried 
on preponderantly with Germany, the 
Balkans, and northern European coun- 
tries. The principal raw materials ob- 
tainable are coal and cellulose, the latter 
important for the artificial fiber industry. 
The amount of petroleum received from 
Rumania is reported to have been limited 
by the heavy volume of shipments to 
Germany and by a shortage of tank cars 
for the Italian trade. 

The severe curtailment of trade with 
the United States is reflected in United 
States trade statistics. Imports from 
Italy were valued at only $116,000 in Sep- 
tember and $74,000 in October (as 
against $2,401,000 and $5,123,000, re- 
spectively, a year earlier) , and exports to 
Italy at $90,000 and $12,000 in the same 
months ($4,834,000 and $6,062,000 in 
1939). 


War Demand and Raw-Material Supplies 
Influence Industrial Activity 


Representative industries have main- 
tained an active tempo of operations, al- 
though the situation varies from one 
branch to another according to the avail- 
ability of raw materials. The metallurgi- 
cal and chemical industries were in full 
swing in October and the extractive in- 
dustries were being pressed to maximum 
production, with special emphasis on 
coal, iron, aluminum, and other key com- 
modities. Raw cotton had not yet run 
out, and was being conserved as much as 
possible, especially through increased ad- 
mixture of artificial fiber. Stocks, how- 
ever, were undergoing steady depletion 
and production at full capacity could 
probably not be carried_on for more than 
a few additional months. The artificial 
fiber industry, adequately supplied with 
coal and with cellulose from northern 
Europe, was operating at a good rate and 
supplying an increasing portion of civil- 
ian requirements formerly met by cotton 
textiles. Artificial fiber products also fig- 
ured prominently in military orders. The 
textile industry as a whole, however, 
owing to scarcity of cotton and wool and 
to elimination of much of the export 
trade, had reportedly reduced activities 
to a fraction of their normal volume. 

As a result of additional mobilizations 
of workers as soldiers and the continuing 
stimulus of Government orders of a mili- 
tary character, unemployment was con- 
fined largely to the depressed mercantile 
trade and to industries handicapped by 
insufficiency of raw materials. 

Private building and construction was 
at a low level, being affected by prefer- 
ence in the allocation of raw materials 
accorded to industries engaged in filling 
military orders, and by the general ban 
promulgated in June against the initia- 
tion of new projects. As a partial offset, 
governmental assistance was being given 
to certain public-works programs, par- 
ticularly to the construction of popular 
housing. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quota and Clearing Agreement with 
Sweden to Terminate December 31, 1940, 
Unless Renewed.—The Italian Govern- 
ment gave the Swedish Government the 
required minimum 3 months’ prior notice 
on September 10, 1940, of its intention to 
terminate, on December 31, 1940, the 
Italian-Swedish agreement of December 
1, 1936, which covered the quota and 
clearing arrangements between the two 
countries, according to an announcement 
by the Swedish Board of Trade. Nego- 
tiations for the renewal of this agreement 
are expected. 

General trade relations between the 
two countries remain on a reciprocal 
most-favored-nation basis under the 
basic treaty of commerce and navigation 
of June 14, 1862. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of January 23 and 
September 11, 1937, for announcements con- 


cerning the above quota and clearing agree- 
ment. | 


Japan 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Lumber 
and Allied Products; Rubber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Latvia 
Economic Conditions 
Electrical Power Generation 


The present government—now a part 
of the Soviet Union—expects to obtain 
from the U.S. S. R. the necessary equip- 
ment to begin construction of the 
Kegums-Daugaypils high-tension power 
line in 1941. The former Government 
eliminated this project because of short- 
age of materials. Daily electrical power 
consumption in July 1940 amounted to 
350,000 kilowatt-hours, and in August 
1940 to 400,000 kilowatt-hours. Present 
expansion of industry accounts for 
power-consumption growth. 


Macau 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Chem- 
icals; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Special Products; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with El 
Salvador Prolonged for Another Year.— 
The commercial modus vivendi between 
El Salvador and Mexico, providing for 
reciprocal most-favored-nation customs 
treatment (effective since October 2, 
1935, and due to expire October 2, 1940), 
has been extended for an additional 12 
months, ending October 2, 1941, accord- 
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ing to the Diario Oficial of El Salvador 
of October 8, 1940. 


Netherlands 


Commercial Law Digests 

Corporations: Law Regarding Trans- 
fer of Registered Offices Suspended by 
Reich Commissioner—The law of April 
26, 1940, under which corporations are 
permitted to transfer their head offices 
from one part of the Kingdom to another 
has been declared suspended by a decree 
of August 29, 1940, issued by the Com- 
missioner of the Reich for the occupied 
Netherlands territory. The decree pro- 
vides that transfers already made must 
be reported to the Permanent Under Sec- 
retary of the Ministry of Trade, Industry, 
and Shipping before September 15, 1940, 
and that such transfers may be declared 
null and void, wholly or in part. If se- 
curities, representing shares in inland or 
foreign corporate bodies or associations 
of persons according to civil law, have 
been brought outside the European part 
of the Empire, the person who has a right 
to the share may assert the rights em- 
bodied in the securities even if he is un- 
able, as a result of the war, to take cus- 
tody or to submit the share certificates; 
this applies only to persons or corpora- 
tions who are staying or have their regis- 
tered office in the occupied Netherlands 
territory. In the case of corporations 
which have transferred their registered 
offices, the rights embodied in the securi- 
ties may only be asserted by those mem- 
bers of the management who are Staying 
in the occupied Netherlands territory 
(Official Gazette for the Netherlands oc- 
cupied territory, August 28, 1940). 


[A loan copy of the law of April 26, 1940, 
which continues in effect in the unoccupied 
Netherlands Kingdom, and the above decree 
may be had upon request to the Division of 
Commercial Laws. ] 


Netherlands 


Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Naval Stores, Gums, and Resins; Paints; 
Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential Oils.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Glass, Glassware, Enamelware, Am- 
monium Suiphate, Bicycles, Bicycle 
Parts: Quota Restrictions on Imports 
Continued.—Expiring Netherland Indian 
quota restrictions on imports of common 
window glass, various articles of glass- 
ware and enamelware, and those on im- 
ports of ammonium sulphate have been 
continued for 1 year beginning November 
1, 1940, by decrees of October 18 and 24, 
respectively, published as Staatsbladen 
Nos. 504 and 506 on October 25. The 
only change in the quantities of the 
above articles to be admitted is a reduc- 
tion for glass tumblers. The expiring 
quota restrictions on imports of bicycles 
and bicycle parts have also been con- 
tinued. 
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Rice: Application of License Fees for 
Imports Broadened.* 


Newfoundland 
Exchange and Finance 


New War Tazes Introduced.—Novem- 
ber 30 witnessed the imposition of several 
new taxes that are expected to bring in 
revenue of $850,000 during the remainder 
of the current year. Of this amount, the 
new 712 percent tax on imports from 
countries outside the sterling area will 
raise $750,000, and the increase in the 
war surtax on private and corporate in- 
comes will raise $100,000. The returns 
from existing taxes are now estimated 
$250,000 higher than at the beginning of 
the year. Thus, total revenues are now 
estimated at $14,625,000. New expendi- 
tures of $40,000 are provided, but sav- 
ings in other expenditures amount to 
$615,000, hence total expenditures are 
now estimated at $14,875,000. Sales of 
War Savings Certificates are estimated at 
$500,000 for the year, thus providing 
more than sufficient funds to cover the 
deficit. Receipts during the ffirst 5 
months of the current year totaled 
$5,669,496 as contrasted with $4,969,577 
in the same period of last year. Expend- 
itures for the respective periods were 
$5,104,071 and $5,794,289. 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: Hardware; 
Office Equipment and Supplies.) 


Nicaragua 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment; Leather and 
Products.) 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Restrictions Tightened.— 
Foreign exchange for nonessential im- 
ports from countries outside the sterling 
area will not be made available, accord- 
ing to Notice No. 740 issued by the gov- 
ernment December 6. Exchange will be 
alllowed for goods actually shipped. Im- 
porters of essentials must apply to the 
Northern Rhodesia Exchange Control 
Board before placing their orders and 
must furnish evidence that a substitute 
for the desired goods cannot be obtained 
within the sterling area. If such prior 
application is not made or is rejected, the 
foreign exchange will be refused. 


Norway 


(See News by Commodities; Chemi- 
cals.) 
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Economic Conditions 


Norwegian foreign-trade statistics for 
August revealed the first appreciable in- 
crease since the tightening of the con- 
tinental blockade which followed the 
German occupation of Norway. Trade, 
however, was still far below normal levels. 
Norwegian imports and exports in mil- 


lions of crowns for the period April—Au-. 


gust 1940, together with like figures for 
the same period in 1939: 
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The increase in imports during August 
reflects in part the rise in prices, the 
general import price index having ad- 
vanced from 157.7 in July to 168.7 in 
August (1938=100). In August 1939 the 
import price index was 99.4. 


Industry 


Norwegian industrial recovery is re- 
flected in the rise in the August produc- 
tion index to 95.6 (based on 1938 as 100), 
as compared with 82.3 in July and a 
record low of 60.8 in May. In August 
1939 the index was 108.1. The greatest 
gains were made by industries producing 
for the domestic market. The index for 
the shoe industry advanced over 60 
points during the month to 131.5 (112.1 
in August 1939). Less striking increases 
were recorded for the iron and metal in- 
dustry, and the paper and pulp industry. 
The index for the fish-canning industry 
showed a seasonal decline. 

Electric power production during Au- 
gust reached the highest point since 
March, totaling 711,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. In August 1939 electric-power 
production was 828,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. The widespread drought during 
the spring of this year probably con- 
tributed to a subsequent drop in electric- 
power generation. 


Unemployment 


Applicants for work at Norwegian labor 
offices numbered 25,900 during August, 
the lowest number reported since Sep- 
tember 1939 (19,711 in August 1939). 
The unemployment curve in Norway has 
followed an erratic course since the out- 
break of the European war. A gradual 
rise which persisted until January was 
followed by a decline in subsequent 
months. In April there was an abrupt 
increase to 41,250, the highest figure re- 
corded in several years. Since May the 
figures have again been moving down- 
ward. 

Prices 


The Norwegian wholesale price index 
increased almost 4 points during August 
to 136.0 (98.4 in August 1939). This in- 
crease is said to be due in part to an 
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increase in taxes on gasoline, fuel oil, and 
lubricating oil. 

The cost of living has not increased 
greatly since April, index figures having 
advanced only 2.5 points from 114.3 to 
116.8 in August (1938=100). A rigid 
price control has been in effect in Norway 
since September 1939. 


Palestine 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Machinery, other 
than Electrical.) 


Panama 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
situation was easy during the entire 
month of November except on the last 
day of the month, when the commercial 
banks, though quoting Argentine pesos 
at 80.50 Paraguayan pesos to the Argen- 
tine peso, declined to make actual sales at 
that rate. Private exchange brokers 
were aSking 82.50 and selling only in 
limited quantities. This situation lasted 
only one day, for on the next business 
day (December 3) the commercial banks 
gave up the attempt to steady the situ- 
ation and quoted only the rates prevail- 
ing among the private exchange dealers. 
Argentine pesos then became more easily 
available, so that importers desiring 
cover for products not considered as 
necessities were in a somewhat better 
position. Meanwhile, the Bank of the 
Republic continued to supply exchange 
at the official rate of 70 to cover impor- 
tations of necessities, regardless of the 
country of origin of the mechandise. 

(Note.—This turn for the worse in the 
exchange market is said to be due chiefly 
to the uncertainty of the _ political 
situation.) 

An agreement in principle has been 
reached between the Bank of the Re- 
public, the Bank of England, and the 
Central Bank of Argentina regarding the 
exchange aspects of Paraguay’s trade 
with Great Britain. In general, the 
agreement is of the same nature as that 
applied by Great Britain in its exchange 
transactions with countries outside the 
sterling area. One important difference, 
however, is that Paraguay is to be per- 
mitted to dispose of the sterling surplus 
that normally results from its trade with 
Great Britain. The surplus will be sold 
to the Central Bank of Argentina. 
Under this arrangement Paraguay would 
obtain for sterling Argentine pesos— 
which, for all practical purposes, consti- 
tute the only currency used in Paraguay 
for international transactions at present. 
American Legation, Asuncion, Decem- 
ber 4, 1940.) 
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Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion; Leather and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The steadiness 
that has characterized dollar quotations 
since June continued during the week 
ended December 7. According to the 
Central Reserve Bank, the usual daily 
amounts of foreign exchange were al- 
located to the commercial banks, and 
the common run of nonspeculative, 
mercantile, and service obligations were 
covered. On occasions when several 
clients made requests for large amounts, 
these were supplied in parts over a few 
days, in line with the practice that has 
prevailed for several months. 

Although nothing concrete has devel- 
oped with reference to a brighter outlook 
for the supply of foreign exchange in the 
immediate future, there is continued 
talk in trade circles of the possibility of 
selling sugar against a reported surplus 
of sterling in Bolivia, of disposing of 
sugar for Canadian wheat, and of fur- 
ther cotton acquisitions by the United 
Kingdom. It was explained a few weeks 
ago that no licenses for importing Peru- 
vian cotton into that market had been 
provided for after December. 

The Central Reserve Bank reports 
that the income of dollar exchange from 
mining operations is normal. Some en- 
couragement is seen in the exportation 
of 1,800 tons of cottonseed cake and meal 
to the United States, and also in the 
slightly improved demand for wool. 
(American Embassy, Lima, December 10, 
1940.) 

1941 Budget.—Under present world 
conditions, the proposed increase of 23,- 
000,000 soles over the 1940 budget esti- 
mate is regarded as excessive and may 
produce a deficit in budgetary accounts, 
sayS a report just submitted by the 
Budget Committee of the House on the 
1941 budget bill (forwarded by the Min- 
ister of Finance). Customs revenues, 
especially export duties, have been con- 
siderably reduced since war began, be- 
cause approximately 80 percent of Peru’s 
agricultural and mining commodities 
were formerly sold in European markets 
now closed; consequently, the advance 
of 17,000,000 soles estimated in customs 
revenues for 1941 is considered excessive. 
On the basis of collections during the 
first 10 months of 1940, totaling 141,- 
778,000 soles, revenues during the bal- 
ance of 1940 and the liquidation period 
may be calculated at 28,222,000 soles, a 
total of 180,000,000 soles for 1940, or a 
deficit of 8,000,000 soles compared with 
the budget estimate. 

This situation grows worse with the 
extraordinary and supplementary 
credits authorized during the year, total- 
ing 9,290,000 soles. For this reason the 
Minister’s estimate of 211,000,000 soles 
for 1941 has been lowered to 202,010,000 
soles. However, other items previously 
not included at all in the budget, or in- 
cluded only in part, have been inserted 
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in the 1941 estimates, and these addi- 
tions have permitted the Committee to 
maintain the figure of 211,000,000 soles 
originally proposed. 

The Committee lowered certain items 
in the Government’s project from 173,- 
572,000 to 58,791,000 soles, increased 
others from 80,582,000 to 103,072,000 
soles, and added new revenues amount- 
ing to 1,281,000 soles. 

Receipts under special laws have been 
extended to include 131 laws, with esti- 
mated income of 63,380,000 soles in 1941, 
against 80 laws and estimated revenue 
of 28,000,000 soles in 1940. (American 
Embassy, Lima, December 6, 1940.) 


PhilippineIslands 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery, other than Electrical; Rubber and 
Products; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Portugal 


(See News by Commodities: 
Stores, Gums, and Resins.) 


Naval 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Transport Development in 10-Year 
Plan.—Rumania is to develop its trans- 
port system, including railways, high- 
ways, and petroleum pipe lines, and 
Germany is to effect delivery of ma- 
terial necessary for this program on 
long-term credits, according to the 10- 
year economic agreement signed by the 
two countries December 4. 


Solomon Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Tobacco Products and Alco- 
holic Beverages: Import Duties In- 
creased.—Import duties on cigars, cut 
tobacco, spirits and wines were in- 
creased by a proclamation (No. 12) of 
November 9, 1940, published in the 
Western Pacific High Commission Ga- 
zette, Suva, Fiji, November 9. 


Spain 
Commercial Law Digests 


Government Organization, New Span- 
ish Zone of Tangier —The legislative or- 
gans of the Zone of Tangier have been 
suppressed and incorporated into the 
Protectorate of Spain in Morocco. Fol- 
lowing the date of publication of the 
new law (December 1, 1940), all legis- 
iation having effect in the Spanish Pro- 
tectorate of Morocco will also be ef- 
fective in the Zone of Tangier. From 
and after January 1, 1941, all Spanish 
and “Hispano-Jalifiono” law antedating 
the publication of the present law in ef- 
fect in the Protectorate will be applied 
to the Zone of Tangier. The Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs is empowered to 
place in effect whatever part of the law 
he deems suitable even before that date. 
Moreover, special legislation may be en- 
acted with temporary application to the 
Zone or the Spanish Protectorate. 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Bristles 
and Furs; Coal and Charcoal; Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Lumber and Allied 
Products; Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Defense Loan January 15; Mort- 
gage Bank Issues Loan.—A new defense 
loan amounting to 500,000,000 kronor has 
been announced, to be issued January 15, 
1940. No further details are available. 

The Mortgage Bank is offering a loan 
of 50,000,000 kronor bearing 4 percent 
interest and priced at 97. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Five Percent Retail Sales Tax to Be- 
come Effective January 1, 1941—A bill 
establishing a 5-percent ad valorem tax 
on nearly all retail sales in Sweden be- 
ginning January 1, 1941, has been passed 
by the Riksdag. This tax is expected to 
yield nearly 200 million crowns (approxi- 
mately $50,000,000) per annum. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
26, 1940, for an announcement concerning 
the proposal of this tax.] 

Agreement Governing Trade During 
1941 Concluded with Germany.—See 
Germany. 

Quota and Clearing Agreement with 
Italy to Terminate December 31, 1940, 
Unless Renewed.—See Italy. 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Paints; Railway Equipment.) 


Syria and 
Lebanon 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation and Reexportation of All 
Products Made Subject to Special 
License—A special license must be ob- 
tained in Syria and Lebanon for the im- 
portation or reexportation of all products, 
with some unimportant exceptions, by 
terms of a decree of December 6, 1940, 
amplifying existing commodity-control 
measures. 

Transit trade remains free from one 
land frontier to another, but in the case 
of the following products coming from 
or going to Palestine and Transjordania 
an exception is made and a special license 
is necessary: Cattle, mules, horses, pigs, 
sheep, rice, sugar, coal, wood, petroleum 
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products, iron, steel, empty sacks, chemi- 
cal, and pharmaceutical products. 

The purpose of this measure is reported 
to be to conserve all stocks in Syria and 
Lebanon and to stop all unauthorized 
transactions, particularly contraband 
trade with Palestine and Transjordania. 


[An import license is already required on 
all products, for foreign-exchange purposes. 
See COMMERCE REPORTS of December 9, 1939, 
for an announcement of this control.] 


Thailand 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Trinidad 


Economic Conditions 


The development of various public 
projects gave stimulus to trade in No- 
vember. Food supplies and other com- 
modities formerly classified as non- 
essentials were permitted to enter with- 
out import restriction, giving a better 
tone to the market. Imports of machin- 
ery during the months of September and 
October 1940 amounted to 204,277 and 
516,822 Trinidad dollars, respectively. 
Imports of lumber during the July— 
September quarter increased 59 percent 
over those of the preceding quarter and 
13 percent over the September 1939 
quarter. The Government’s decision to 
push a housing program and other con- 
struction work was largely responsible 
for the greater activity in the lumber 
market. Since the local government is 
giving preference to British Empire 
sources, the increased trade is made up 
largely of Douglas fir and red cedar 
from western Canada. This lent im- 
provement in turn to the shipping situa- 
tion from Vancouver. Pitch pine ship- 
ments from Gulf ports have diminished 
because of higher U. S. quotations. This 
rise in prices reflected the greatly in- 
creased consumption in the United 
States of the cheaper grades usually in 
demand in Trinidad. In general, collec- 
tions are normal, being satisfactory in 
regard to larger accounts and slow with 
reference to smaller ones. Credit is 
freely available for any operations per- 
mitted or approved by the Government 
Control, or for those not involving for- 
eign exchange. 


Agriculture 


Recent rains have improved growing 
conditions and given hope of a better 
cacao season than was anticipated. 
There was practically no production dur- 
ing October and November 1940. Ex- 
ports in October amounted to 1,103,155 
pounds. The price remained nominal at 
$9.25 per fanega of 110 pounds. Coffee 
production during November was ap- 
proximately 65,000 pounds and October 
exports 195,110 pounds. The price for 
Arabica remained at 7 cents and that 
for Robusta at 6 cents, per pound. No- 
vember production of copra was esti- 
mated at 500,000 pounds, and coconuts at 
1,000,000 nuts. Exports of copra in Oc- 
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tober amounted to 7,035 hundredweights 
and exports of coconuts to 457,000 nuts, 
Prices, under Government control, re- 
mained at $1.60 per 100 pounds for copra, 
and $10 per thousand for coconuts. 


Mining 
Asphalt production was estimated at 
4,500 tons in November and 3,500 tons 
for December, with a carry-over at the 
end of November of 6,000 tons. Exports 


during October amounted to 4,697 tons 
of dried and 24 tons of crude asphalt. 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Medici- 
nals and Crude Drugs; Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils; Textiles and Related 
Products; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pasteboard for Packing Exports: Peri- 
od for Reexportation Extended.—The 
period within which pasteboard imported 
under the temporary duty-free admis- 
sion regime for packing Turkish products 
must be reexported has been extended 
from 2 years to 3 years, by a notice of 
the Ministry for Customs and Monopoly 
on September 23, published in the Official 
Gazette and effective on October 8, ac- 
cording to Legislativer Informations- 
dienst, Vienna, October 28. 

Second Supplement to Trade Treaty 
with Yugoslavia Concluded—A second 
supplementary protocol to the existing 
Turkish-Yugoslav treaty of commerce 
and navigation, providing for the ex- 
change of specified products and the 
establishment of a mixed commission for 
the supervision of trade between the two 
countries was concluded and made effec- 
tive on August 2, 1940, according to the 
Legislativer Informationsdienst, Vienna, 
October 21. The text of this protocol was 
published in the Turkish Official Gazette 
of September 24. 

By the terms of this agreement, horses 
and cellulose of Yugoslav origin are to be 
exchanged for Turkish cotton. 

Also, lumber of specified kinds, ciga- 
rette paper, metal wares, and electric ma- 
terial of Yugoslav origin, and mohair 
wool, flaxseed, sesame, specified tanning 
extracts, and olive oil of Turkish origin 
may be the subject of private compensa- 
tion operations, 

The mixed commission provided for by 
this protocol is to supervise the carry- 
ing out of all agreements of an economic 
nature, and to study means of stimulat- 
ing trade between the two countries. 

This protocol is to form an inseparable 
part of the Turkish-Yugoslav Treaty of 
commerce and navigation of October 28, 
1936. 


Uganda 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures: Regulation of Busi- 
ness—Certain amendments to regula- 
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tions issued under the Emergency Powers 
Defense Acts of 1939 and 1940 have 
been made. By the amendment where 
any business is being carried on in the 
Protectorate by, or on behalf of, or under 
the direction of, persons all or any of 
whom are enemies or enemy subjects or 
appear to the Governor to be associated 
with enemies, the Governor may, in his 
discretion, make an order prohibiting the 
carrying on of the business either ab- 
solutely or separate for such purposes 
and subject to such conditions as he may 
specify. Where an order is thus issued 
by the Governor, he will appoint a 
Comptroller to control and supervise the 
carrying out of the order and the wind- 
ing up of the business. A copy of the 
amended regulations is available on a 
loan basis from the Division of Com- 
mercial Laws, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington. (Di- 
gest from Supplement of the Uganda 
Gazette.) 


Union of South 
Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Allied Products; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures.—An amendment to the 
War Measures Act, 1940, empowers the 
Governor General to make regulations 
providing for the maintenance of public 
order and any further regulations neces- 
sary to control situations arising as a 
result of war. The Governor General 
may also delegate his authority to per- 
sons and bodies, whereby the latter may 
make orders, rules, and bylaws and im- 
pose penalties for noncompliance there- 
with. The powers conferred by the 
amendment are far reaching and are ex- 
pressly limited only by a subsection pro- 
viding that regulations affecting com- 
julsory military service, or attempting 
to modify laws relating to the holding 
of sessions of Parliament, or the quali- 
fication, election, or tenure of office of 
members, shall not be _ authorized. 
(Government Gazette (Extraordinary) 
August 29, 1940.) 


U.S.5. R. 


(See News by Commodities: Aero- 
nautical Products; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Leather and Products; Rail- 
way Equipment.) 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Treasury “Takes Over’ Dollar Securi- 
ties—The Treasury issued an order on 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


December 16 transferring to itself the 
title to all holdings, by residents, of 66 
issues of American securities, including 
many popular holdings such as American 
Rolling Mill common, General Motors 
common, United States Steel preferred, 
etc. Payment for these securities is to be 
made in sterling at a price not less than 
the equivalent of the New York closing 
price on December 14. Most of the 
securities are held with the United 
Kingdom Security Deposit in Montreal. 
Payment will be made January 14, 1941, 
where documents of title are delivered to 
the Bank of England or the Bank of 
Montreal, New York, before December 20, 
1941; or on January 14, 1941, or 7 days 
later after advice from the Bank of 
Montreal, New York, of due delivery. 
Arrangements have been made whereby 
payment will be made in whole or in part 
in 24-percent National War Bonds or 
3-percent National Defense Bonds. 

Residents May Deal in Foreign Se- 
curities.—Dealings in a large number of 
foreign securities are now permitted be- 
tween residents, subject to prior approval. 
Such dealings have been prohibited since 
June 18. Sales to nonresidents have 
been permitted in certain circumstances 
since July 18. On November 26 the Bank 
of England issued an order permitting 
approved dealings in 139 foreign securi- 
ties between residents. On December 16 
this list was increased by 120 additional 
dollar and other foreign securities. Ar- 
rangements were made whereby security- 
deposit receipts may be obtained in re- 
spect of holdings of these securities which 
are now deposited with the United King- 
dom Security Deposit in Montreal and 
which are in negotiable form. 

Financial Assistance to China.—Fur- 
ther financial assistance to China was 
announced in Parliament on December 
10 as follows: 

It is, of course, necessary for His Majesty’s 
Government to conserve their gold and dollar 
assets for the essential war needs of the 
sterling area, and they cannot offer to China 
United States dollars or sterling which is con- 
vertible into United States dollars. Provided, 
however, that suitable arrangements can be 
made to ensure that sterling held in China 
is available only for use in the sterling area, 
His Majesty’s Government are prepared in 
principle to make an advance of £5,000,000 to 
the Chinese stabilization fund, and with the 
concurrence of the Dominion Governments 
concerned, to grant credits which will be 
available for purchases in any part of the 
sterling area within a maximum of a further 
£5,000,000. This decision has been communi- 
cated to the Chinese Government with a re- 
quest that they will make arrangements for 
the early negotiation of the preliminary tech- 
nical agreement on which the possibility of 
these further sterling credits depends. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Required for Returned 
Goods.—Goods returned to the United 
Kingdom in the same state as exported, 
or after repair, became subject to the im- 
port licensing requirements effective De- 
cember 2, by order of the Board of Trade, 
according to the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, November 21. Previously such 
goods were permitted entry through cus- 
toms without individual import licenses. 
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Insurance: War-Damage Compensa- 
tion Scheme.—Generally favorable initial 
reaction has been given to the war-dam- 
age bill introduced in Parliament Decem- 
ber 11 to provide an insurance or com- 
pensation scheme for buildings and other 
property not already included in other 
official war-risk insurance arrangements. 
The bill as originally presented provides 
three separate insurance schemes. The 
first is a compulsory contributory com- 
pensation scheme for buildings and other 
immovable property, with contributions 
at an annual rate of 10 percent for the 
5-year period on the assessed rental value 
for income-tax purposes equivalent to 
approximately 4% of 1 percent on capita] 
value, with special reduced rate of one- 
fourth this amount for agricultural 
properties and land used for recreational 
purposes. The compensation payable will 
be equivalent to the pre-war value of 
property and will be paid immediately if 
replacement of damaged property is con- 
sidered necessary in the national inter- 
est—otherwise payment will be deferred, 
but with interest. If the total compen- 
sation payable exceeds £200,000,000, the 
Government will meet any excess up to 
£200,000,000, and then one-half of any 
additional excess, with the remaining 
half to be met by increased contributions. 

The second scheme is compulsory in- 
surance of all movable assets above 
certain value limits of business undertak- 
ings such as machinery and office and 
shop equipment. The premium rate will 
be 1.5 percent for the period from 
September 3, 1939, to September 30, 1941, 
and, as in the first scheme, claims will 
be paid immediately when replacement 
is necessary in the national interest— 
otherwise payment will be postponed. 
The third scheme is voluntary insurance 
of personal property such as clothing, 
furniture, and automobiles. The pre- 
mium rate will be 1.5 percent annually, 
and insurable amounts by any one per- 
son will be limited to £1,500 plus a maxi- 
mum of £500 for motor vehicles. Pay- 
ment of compensation under all three 
schemes will be retroactive in respect of 
war damage from the beginning of the 
war, subject to appropriate premium re- 
ductions in respect of past damage. De- 
ferred payments under all schemes will 
carry at 2.5 percent. Total value of 
buildings alone covered by first scheme 
is estimated at between 6 and 8 billion 
pounds, and the estimated yield of con- 
tributions under this scheme £200,000,- 
000 for the 5-year‘period. The insurable 
period under first scheme terminates on 
August 31, 1941, further legislation being 
required for payment of compensation 
for any subsequent war period. 

The war-damage bill outlined above 
has been supplemented by a fourth 
scheme, announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on December 18, which 
provides a comprehensive compensation 
scheme for personal injuries to civilians 
due to enemy action. Under the new 
proposal, the disablement provisions of 
the existing scheme of compensation ben- 
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efits, which provides allowances and pen- 
sions to civil-defense volunteers and ci- 
vilians gainfully employed, are extended 
at somewhat lower rates to all adult ci- 
vilians disabled by war injuries. At the 
same time benefits for civil-defense vol- 
unteers and civilians gainfully employed 
are substantially increased, effective De- 
cember 24. Benefits for other civilians 
will be retroactive in the sense that the 
scheme will apply to injuries already re- 
ceived. In announcing the new plan the 
Chancellor stated that the Government 
considered it preferable to a supplemen- 
tary State insurance measure, and that, 
while the Government was opposed in 
principle to systems of group insurance 
against war risks, it had no objection on 
the other hand to private persons’ effect- 
ing such insurance individually. The new 
scheme is described in the press as the 
first measure of its kind, for protection of 
civilians against war risks, that has ever 
been provided in any country. 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential Oils; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Venezuela 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation —A sum of $4,750,- 
000 has been designated for December 
for exchange transactions and will be 
distributed on the 10th, 20th, and 30th 
to the various banks in the country. 
This amount is $150,000 over November’s 
quota. 

During the latter part of the week 
ended December 7 the Exchange Control 
Office issued orders to all banks in the 
country to use the dollars they had on 
hand for collections for the month of 
May 1940. Orders for payment of June 
collections are expected to be issued soon. 

Commercial circles are still somewhat 
pessimistic regarding the exchange situ- 
ation and fear that, as a result of the 
new exchange laws now in force, they 
will eventually have to abandon the im- 
portation of goods that are not con- 
sidered of first necessity. 

Exchange trends in the near future 
cannot possibly be predicted, and this 
fact has caused a feeling of uncertainty 
(American Consulate, Caracas, December 
11, 1940). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products: Import Duties 
and Excise Taxes Modified.—Import duty 
on gasoline was increased from 0.08 to 
0.184 bolivar per gross kilogram, and the 
duty on gas oil and heavy combustible 
oil was reduced from 0.02 to 0.002 bolivar 
per gross kilogram, by a joint resolution 
of the Venezuelan Ministeries of Fi- 
nance and Public Works, published in the 
Oficial Gazette and effective October 
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31, according to a report of November 
6 from the office of the American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Caracas. Domestically 
produced gasoline and fuel oils are sub- 
ject to an excise tax amounting to one- 
half of the import duty. The decree also 
abolished the exemptions and reductions 
of internal-revenue taxes as provided 
under article 37 of the hydrocarbons law, 
effective from December 1, 1940. 

The above measure was enacted with 
the declared purpose of obtaining addi- 
tional revenue for highway construction 
and maintenance, and assisting those 
domestic industries that utilize Diesel 
and gas oils for fuel. 


Yugoslavia 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Leather and Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
Throughout the third quarter of 1940, 
the area of foreign trade was further 
restricted by suspension of oversea trans- 
port facilities. Industry suffered from 
a shortage of raw materials. Crop yields 


were generally smaller; mineral output 
increased; prices continued to rise. 


Foreign Trade Larger—Trading Area 
Shrinks 


During June—August there was an in- 
crease in both exports and imports over 
the same period of 1939, the former ad- 
vancing to 1,544,600,000 dinars (of 
which 239,000,000 dinars went to non- 
clearing countries) from 1,435,200,000 
(504,200,000), while the latter expanded 
to 1,349,400,000 dinars (290,700,000 from 
nonclearing) from 1,278,000,000 (311,- 
800,000). Trade was further confined to 
clearing countries, such as Germany, 
Italy, and adjacent Balkan States, by the 
lack of oversea transport services caused 
by Italy’s entry into the war. Import 
and export control was vested in the 
Direction of Foreign Trade of the Yugo- 
slav Ministry of Commerce during the 
quarter; formerly this control was dis- 
tributed among several departments. 

In the first 8 months of 1940 both ex- 
ports and imports were above the 1939 
level, the former totaling 4,822,300,000 
dinars (3,416,400,000 in 1939 period) and 
the latter 3,964,600,000 (3,777,600,000), 
resulting in an export balance of 857,- 
700,000 dinars as contrasted with an im- 
port balance of 361,200,000 a year earlier. 
Among exports, sharp increases oc- 
curred in meat, lard, dried prunes, fire- 
wood, lead, and various minerals, while 
heaviest gains in imports were in raw 
cotton, silk yarns, crude oil, coal, ma- 
chinery, and electrical goods. 

The expansion in trade during the 
first 8 months of 1940 was due almost 
entirely to increased commerce with 
Germany (including Bohemia-Moravia) 
and with Italy. Exports to Germany 
amounted to 2,175,266,000 dinars (1,438,- 
548,000 in 1939 period); some of princi- 
pal items were fresh and prepared meat, 
325,628,000 dinars (93,772,000 in 1939); 
lard 104,011,000 (61,172,000): hemp 
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124,908,000 (40,910,000); horses 37,630,. 
000 (482,000); building timber 126,384,. 
000 (72,822,000) ; lead 31,313,000 (6,025,. 
000); various minerals 128,709,009 
(71,584,000) . 

Imports into Yugoslavia from Ger. 
many, valued at 2,147,608,000 dinars 
(1,750,029,000 in first 8 months 1939), 
consisted chiefly of machines, instry- 
ments and apparatus, valued at 247,- 
531,000 dinars (207,406,000); electrica) 
articles 134,777,000 (85,191,000); coaj 
161,999,000 (79,480,000); rails and rail- 
way material 52,250,000 (24,401,000); 
silk yarn 90,411,000 (30,267,000). 

Italy was second as a market for Yu- 
goslav exports, taking 684,923,000 dinars 
in the first 8 months (321,394,000 in 
1939); followed by France, 522,311,000 
(124,187,000); Hungary 316,655,000 
(201,796,000) ; United Kingdom 173,969,- 
000 (251,636,000) ; and Switzerland 137,- 
408,000 (73,764,000). Exports to United 
States declined to 38,927,000 dinars from 
138,010,000; the fall was due chiefly to 
the absence of copper, which accounted 
for 97,400,000 dinars in 1939. 

Italy ranked after Germany as a 
source of imports, supplying Yugoslavia 
with 498,330,000 dinars (397,811,000); 
the United States was next with 281,- 
977,000 (177,885,000) ; Rumania followed 
with 214,865,000 (77,108,000); Hungary 
141,733,000 (122,664,000); Argentine 
109,608,000 (44,802,000); and United 
Kingdom 108,992,000 (198,195,000). The 
gain in purchases from United States 
was contributed mainly by raw cotton 
(188,500,000 dinars against 101,900,000), 
while most other items, including auto- 
mobiles (8,400,000 against 23,800,000) 
and motion picture films (1,700,000 from 
7,500,000) declined. Incidentally, im- 
ports from United States during July 
and August dropped sharply from 1939; 
in the former month the total was 12,- 
400,000 dinars against 25,300,000, and in 
the latter 5,600,000 against 14,700,000. 


Industry Slower—Mine Output Up 


Shortage of raw materials resulted in 
further reducing industrial activity; the 
important textile industry again cur- 
tailed operations, as transport difficulties 
delayed deliveries of cotton ordered trom 
Turkey and Soviet Union. Despite heavy 
purchases by Germany and Italy, the 
timber industry suffered from loss of im- 
portant markets in Europe and South 
America, which formerly absorbed 40 
percent of total exports. Due to lack of 
crude rubber supplies, which became 
acute early in August, an order was is- 
sued prohibiting the manufacture of 
rubber footwear, wearing apparel in 
which rubber is constituent, rubber toys, 
etc. 

Mineral production index rose to new 
high for 1940 in August to 177.8 (143.6 
in August 1939) from 165.4 in May 
(150.0) and low of 153.1 in January 
(148.1). Output of leading minerals for 
first 8 months of 1940 was as follows: 
Coal 3,772,056 metric tons (3,034,090 in 
1939); lignite 1,004,533 (820,022); iron 
ore 415,079 (466,070) ; copper ore 601,250 
(676,399) ; pyrites 82,058 (88,351); baur- 
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ite 177,528 (240,691); lead and zinc ore 
552,214 (503,604); chrome ore 41,842 
(27,190); salt (not incuding sea salt) 
38,803 (35,563). In order to continue 
uninterrupted operation of all mines and 
foundries, a decree was issued prohibiting 
all such enterprises from suspending work 
without prior authorization from the 
Minister of Mines and Forests. The large 
French-owned Bor Copper Mines, located 
in northeastern Yugoslavia, was reported 
to have passed to German control during 
the quarter. 

Foundry production was generally 
above last year, as the data covering 
State-controlled foundries for the first 
8 months of 1940 indicate: Crude iron 
54,205 metric tons (44,109 in 1939 pe- 
riod); blister copper 27,896 (29,411); 
electrolytic copper 8,339 (7,902); lead 
17,503 (5,902) ; zine 3,921 (3,328). 


Crops Smaller—Prices Higher 


With the exception of corn, agri- 
cultural yields were below average. The 
corn crop considerably exceeded last 
year’s yield of 4,045,600 metric tons, leav- 
ing a surplus for export; imports from 
Bulgaria were necessary, however, dur- 
ing the quarter due to exhaustion of sup- 
plies from last year’s short crop. The 
wheat crop is estimated at 1,980,000 
metric tons (2,875,600 last year), barely 
enough for domestic needs. Harvest of 
rape seed was about 60 percent below 
last year’s figure of 7,800 metric tons; 
yield of sunflower seed was good, ap- 
proximating 80,000 metric tons. Opium 
crop was small (not exceeding 20 to 25 
metric tons), while the plum crop was a 
failure. Exclusive rights to purchase oil 
seed from the 1940 crop was given to the 
Privileged Export Company by decree is- 
sued in August. Early in July the num- 
ber of meatless days was increased from 
2 to 3 (Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days). 

Although official control was main- 
tained, prices continued to rise. Whole- 
sale-price index advanced to a record of 
121.2 in August (76.8 in August 1939) 
from 108.3 in July (77.6) and 105.8 in 
June (77.7) and a low for 1940 of 93.3 
in January (17.5). Retail-price index 
stood at 120.4 in August (89.3) as com- 
pared with 115.1 in July (89.8) and low 
of 104.2 for the year in January (93.5). 
Imported-products index advanced to 
119.6 in August (77.1) from 112.4 in June 
(76.9) and low of 98.4 in January (72.8) ; 
the export-products index rose to 120.6 
(73.3) from 100.3 in June (76.0) and low 
for 1940 of 94.4 in January (76.6). 


Transport Traffic Expands 


Reflecting increased trade with nearby 
countries, carloadings in July-August 
numbered 362,921 (332,182 in 1939), while 
river-borne traffic reached 163,200,000 
ton-kilometers (124,100,000). 


Exchange and Finance 


Note Circulation at End of August.— 
The National Bank’s note circulation 
amounted to 12,241,100,000 dinars on 
August 31, 1940, compared with 17,986,- 
000,000 at the end of August 1939. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Second Supplement to Trade Treaty 
with Turkey Concluded.—See Turkey. 


Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following’ trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
December 3, 1940, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, December 6, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before January 6, 1941. 
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Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese ““Trade- 
Mark Journal” of November 7, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché; Tokyo, No- 
vember 22, 1940. Opposition to the reg- 
istration of these trade-marks must be 
filed in Japan within 60 days from date 
of publication. 





Trade-mark Class and commodity 





No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles that 
do daa belong to any other class. 
0. 


Berax 


Trychol ‘ 

Glyceream Do. 

Air-Spun No. 17—Machinery and implements, 

and parts thereof, which do not be- 

long to any other class, as well as 
belts, hose, and packings. 

State 0. 

Banquet No. 39—All kinds of intoxicating 
beverages which do not belong to 
class 38, and imitations thereof. 

No. 53—Solid fuel. 

No. 5@—-Bone, horn, husk, and shell; 
manufactures and imitations thereof 
which do not belong to any other 
class; manufactures of ebonite and 
galvanized gutta-percha; and cellu- 
loid and manufactures which do not 
belong to any other class. 


Caktane 
Warlen 








American Combines and 
Export Trade 


The Export Trade Act, frequently re- 
ferred to as the Webb-Pomerene law, was 
enacted on April 10, 1918, in order to en- 
able American exporters to take con- 
certed action in connection with their 
sales abroad as a means of combatting 
the unfair trade practices of wel-organ- 
ized combines in industry in foreign 
countries.’ 

Since the establishment of export 
trade associations under the provisions 
of the above act the foreign trade of the 
members of those associations has, in 
many instances, shown a definite trend 
upward, for the reason that the indi- 
vidual American exporter was able to 





1Comparative Law Series—June 1939 issue, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., price 10 cents. 
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take concerted action by combining with 
other American exporters to eliminate 
the competitive methods adopted by 
manufacturers of similar articles abroad 
as well as the buyers of such products. 

In connection with this study of export 
prices and export cartels, the Temporary 
National Economic Committee has pre- 
pared a monograph (No. 6) which covers 
a broad field in connection with export 
pricing policies and includes many types 
of exportable products, including foods, 
textiles and their products, machinery 
and transportation equipment, chemical 
and allied products, glass, stone, and clay 
products, metal products, paper and al- 
lied products, as well as many miscel- 
laneous articles, such as men’s shoes, 
phonograph records, cigarettes, cameras, 
etc. 

The study, which consists of 310 pages, 
was prepared by and printed for the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee and contains a broad list of references 
on the Export Trade Act. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, 281 Apex 
Building, Washington, D. C. (Senate 
Committee Print, 76th Cong., 3d sess., 
U. S. Government Printing Office.) 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemical and Allied Products: 

No. 7. Uruguayan Market for Coal Tar 
Products. 1 p. 

No. 8. Burma—Chemical Developments 
Abroad in 1940. 4 pp. 

Part 2.—Electrical Products: 

No. 12. Canadian Radio Statistics—Sep- 
tember 1940. 3 pp. 

Part 5—Leather and Its Products: 

No. 11. Shoe Purchasing Habits and Pref- 
erences of Canadian High School Stu- 
dents. 2 pp. 

No. 12. Huarache Production and Trade 
in Mexico. 1 p. 

Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 8. Chilean Market for Office Sup- 
plies. 2 pp. 

Part 7.—Metal and Mineral Products: 

No. 7. September Foreign Trade in Iron 
and Steel. 10 pp. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 11. Annual Survey of Motion Pic- 
ture Industry in the Netherlands West 
Indies. 2 pp. 

Part 9.—Motive Products and Equipment: 

No. 10. Canadian Aircraft Industry, 1939. 
2 pp. 

Part 13.—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 16. Netherlands West Indies Import 
Trade in Manufactured Tobacco. 2 pp. 

No. 17. Some Data on the Tobacco In- 
dustry. 4 pp. 

Part 14.—Special Products: 

No. 21. Optical Goods in Costa Rica. 
2 pp. 

No. 22. Canadian Market for Optical 
Goods. 3 pp. 

No. 23. Market for Optical Goods in New- 
foundland. 2 pp. 

No. 24. Market for Sporting Goods in 
Mexico. 3 pp. 

No, 25. Market for Optical. Goods in Mex- 
ico. 2 pp. : 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Brazil—tThe first plane for the new 
Brazilian Aviation Co., “Navegacao Aerea 
Brasileira S. A.,” has been delivered. The 
ship is a large, twin motor, metal, Ameri- 
can ship valued at about $60,000. The 
company expects to purchase additional 
ships of this type. 

Routes and schedules for the new line 

have not yet been announced but indi- 
cations are that flying operations will 
start in the relatively near future. (Am- 
erican Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 
@ U.S. S.R—Tests have just been com- 
pleted of a new flying-boat type of am- 
phibian plane, the SSSR E-59. It is a 
small, 6-seater ship, equipped with pon- 
toons and wheels. Wingspread is 13 
meters, length 9.4 meters; its cruising 
speed is 175 kilometers per hour, with a 
maximum of 220 kilometers; length of 
nonstop flight 1,200 kilometers; ceiling 
4,000 meters. Either of two pilots can 
fly the plane, which has the usual aero- 
navigation instruments, radio receiver, 
and searchlights; wing flaps to retard 
landing speed are provided. This plane 
is intended for service in districts where 
lakes and rivers abound; for ice patrol 
in the Arctic and work on the fishing 
and sealing grounds. (Soviet Press.) 


Automotive Products 


@ Canada.—An unusual conversion of a 
road motor vehicle to rail use has been 
effected in a Ford station wagon in 
northern Ontario, being used in connec- 
tion with maintenance and inspection 
of emergency landing fields by civil avia- 
tion officials. This vehicle is employed 
in the Pagwa-Armstrong-Nakina-Ger- 
aldton area, where highways become im- 
passable at times. As the maintenance 
and inspection of the emergency landing 
fields require a speedy and serviceable 
vehicle for transporting both men and 
equipment, the aviation officials ~>n- 
cerned decided to convert the station 
wagon into a rail vehicle and use the 
Canadian National Railways’ tracks. 
The station wagon has flanged wheels 
mounted both ahead of and to the rear 
of the road wheels of the vehicle. Thus 
equipped, the unit averages 50 miles per 
hour. As the interior of the vehicle is 
quite roomy, several men, or a substan- 
tial amount of equipment, can be quickly 
transported. 

@ Germany.—At a general meeting of the 
automobile manufacturing company, 
Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart, it was de- 
cided to increase the share capital of the 
concern from 38,934,000 to 50,000,000 
marks by issuing 11,066,000 marks of new 
Shares. Of these, a total of 9,733,000 
marks will be offered to the old share- 
holders in a proportion of 4 to 1 at a rate 


of 135, while the balance of 1,333,000 
marks will be disposed of at the market. 
quotation. The new shares are entitled to 
dividends as from January 1, 1940. The 
company’s business was characterized as 
“continuing satisfactorily.” 

@ Gibraltar.—The importation of motor 
cars and accessories has practically 
ceased. It is impossible to purchase a 
new car locally at present, except by hav- 
ing the order placed in England for 
future delivery, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to purchase tires and 
replacements. Wartime financial restric- 
tions and lack of transportation facilities 
have caused new American vehicles and 
accessories to disappear completely from 
the local market. No improvement in 
this situation may be expected for some 
time to come. 

@ Hong Kong.—In 1940 imports of motor 
vehicles into Hong Kong from the United 
States were materially curtailed by an 
order of the Controller of Trade published 
in the Hong Kong Government Gazette 
of April 26, 1940, requiring license for the 
importation of such products. For the 
purpose of the order, a “motor vehicle” 
included an engine or chassis of a vehicle 
if imported separately. This order did not 
apply to motor vehicles in transit but only 
to those intended for use in the colony. 
In practice, import permits were given 
only to vehicles already on order and to 
vehicles originating in so-called “sterling 
bloc” countries, which do not include 
Canada and the United States. It is 
probable that this situation will continue, 
and consequently, permission for import- 
ing American cars will be given only in 
the most exceptional cases. Owing to the 
high price of gasoline, present motor sales 
are confined almost entirely to cars of low 
gasoline consumption. 

@ Macao.—Macao consists of one city 
covering an area of about 6 square miles. 
Motor traffic is necessarily limited, al- 
though several bus lines make headquar- 
ters in Macao while serving adjacent 
nearby Chinese territory. Hostilities oc- 
curred in this adjacent territory several 
times during 1940, which tended to re- 
strict motor traffic as well as other 
phases of commercial activity in Macao. 
The trade outlook for 1941 depends 
largely on these outside factors. 

@ Yugoslavia—On October 24, 1940, a 
factory for the assembly of trucks began 
operation, the first of its kind in Yugo- 
slavia. This factory will be operated by 
the Industrija Motora, A. D., of Rakovica 
(near Belgrade), which has for a number 
of years produced airplane engines. The 
type of truck to be assembled is the 
Praha PH. 


Bristles and Furs 


@ Germany.—Fur dressing and dyeing 
establishments in Leipzig were reported 


to have worked at capacity during Octo- 
ber 1940 and, in view of reduced staffs, 
accepted orders only on long delivery 
terms. Export business in furs was fa- 
vorable during the month, with particu- 
larly good sales to the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Norway. On October 21, 1940, 
exports of furs to Norway, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands were prohibited by a 
decree of the Reichs Minister of Eco- 
nomics, which permitted orders received 
prior to October 19 to be executed until 
October 31, 1940. 

Demand for Persian lambskins was 
active in October. About 2,000 caracul 
Skins of different qualities were reported 
to have been offered at the first auction 
of such furs in Milan, Italy, at the end of 
September. This quantity is said to 
represent the present annual output of 
caracul skins of Italian origin. 

@ Manchuria.—Exports of fur skins to 
the United States declined sharply to a 
value of 1,123,000 “Manchukuo” yuan in 
the first half of 1940, from 2,611,000 yuan 
in the January—June 1939 period. 

@ Manchuria.—Exports of bristles in- 
creased in value to 3,924,000 “Manchu- 
kuo” yuan in the first half of 1940, from 
3,193,000 in the corresponding 6 months 
of 1939. Shipments of bristles from 
Manchuria to the United States were 
valued at 2,795,000 “Manchukuo” yuan 
in the 1940 half year—almost double the 
value of such exports in the correspond- 
ing 1939 period (1,401,000 yuan). 

@ Sweden.—Fur farms in Sweden had in- 
creased to 5,010 as of September 30, 
1939, from 3,912 at the end of September 
1937, according to a recently published 
official census, which classified the fur 
farms in 1939 as follows: Silver fox, 
2,442; blue fox, 312; mink, 919; nutria, 
518, and other, 819. The yield of pelts 
in the 1939-40 season was reported as 
follows: Silver fox, 108,094 (79,899 in the 
preceding season); blue fox, 33,338 (16,- 
877); mink, 71,032 (32,880); nutria, 
4,928 (2,981); cross fox and red fox, 440 
(199), and other furs, 390 (231). 

Increased production on Swedish fur 
farms has been accompanied by a de- 
clining price trend; the average price of 
silver fox pelts at the Swedish auctions 
in 1939-40 was only 60 kroner, against 
78.90 in 1938-39, 98.65 in 1937-38, 134.70 
in 1935-36, and 173.50 in 1932-33. 

Normally, exports take from 80 to 90 
percent of Swedish production of fur 
pelts, and the value of Sweden’s exports 
of furs ordinarily exceeds that of fur 
imports by about 40 percent. In order 
to protect the domestic fur-farming in- 
dustry, the Government has restricted 
the importation of all kinds of pelts and 
furs, and garments and other articles 
trimmed with fur. 

Most pelts produced in Sweden are 
sold at auctions, the most important of 
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which are managed by the Northern Fur 
Auction Corporation (Aktb. Nordiske 
Skinnauktioner); the turn-over at this 
corporation’s sales usually accounts for 
about 35 percent of total Swedish sales 
of furs. This corporation was formed 
by the fur breeders’ main organization, 
the National Association of Swedish Fur 
Breeders which promotes and, to some 
extent, controls the fur sales. The most 
serious threat to the fur-breeding in- 
dustry in Sweden at present is not a lack 
of marketing possibilities, but a shortage 
of fodder which may cause a reduction 
in the number of animals kept on the 
farms. 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


B Norway.—Complete rationing of phos- 
phatic fertilizer supplies in Norway be- 
came effective October 14, 1940. It is 
obligatory for manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers to supply to appro- 
priate officials full information relative 
to their stocks, receipts, and deliveries. 
Consumers must furnish proof that they 
will use with each 100 kilograms of phos- 
phate, either as rock or superphosphate, 
at least 150 kilograms potassium or ni- 
trogenous materials or both, and in the 
case of compound fertilizers, the mix- 
ture must contain at least three units of 
potash plus nitrogen for each unit of 
phosphoric acid. All fertilizer mixtures 
must be plainly marked with a trade 
name and only a limited number of mix- 
tures will be approved. The amount of 
phosphoric acid permissible for one-fifth 
acre ranges from 0.8 kilograms P2Os5 on 
pastures to a maximum of 15 kilograms 
for greenhouse and hotbed cultivation 
with certain exceptions in the case of 
newly established farms and farms with 
little or no livestock. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Chile.—Exports of salt cake from An- 
tofagasta, Chile, during the 10 months 
ended with October 1940 totaled 7,485 
metric tons. Probably all of the material 
represented natural salt cake since no 
yield of salt cake has been reported at 
the Maria Elena nitrate plant for 1939. 
Furthermore, this plant will not be in 
production during the first half of 1941. 
It is said that recovery of salt cake at 
the nitrate plant tends to interfere with 
production and transportation of sodium 
nitrate, the major product. ‘(American 
Consulate, Antofagasta.) 

@ India—The manufacture of several 
industrial and other chemicals is now 
being undertaken in India, according to 
statements of the Information Officer, 
Government of India. 

A firm in Amritsar has engaged in the 
production of ammonium chloride with 
an annual output reported at over 180 
tons. An Indian firm is producing about 
10 tons glacial acetic acid monthly with 
a reported capacity of 30 tons. Produc- 
tion of chloroform, calcium lactate, car- 
bolic acid and cresylic acid has been 
established by several firms and samples 
of their products are being tested at the 
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Central Research Institute, Kasauli, and 
the Bicchemical Standardization Labora- 
tory, Calcutta. 

A Calcutta firm has commenced the 
manufacture of anesthetic ether, a prod- 
uct heretofore made in India only by the 
Government Medical Stores Depots. 

B@ Japan.—Producers of alkali in Japan 
have encountered difficulties in obtain- 
ing imported salt. A favorable factor 
has been increased—deliveries of salt 
from Tientsin with shipments during the 
month of October 1940 reported as 69,750 
metric tons compared with about 20,000 
during the corresponding month of 1939. 
It is expected that Tientsin will deliver 
slightly less than 400,000 tons in 1940 as 
compared with 240,000 in 1939. 

@ Mezico.—An individual in Mexico City 
has been granted tax exemption for a 
period of 5 years by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance with respect to a new plant for the 
manufacture of carbon bisulfide. Mexico 
is a market of some importance for 
American carbon bisulfide. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Mexico City.) 

W@ Netherland Indies.—Imports into 
Netherland Indies of hydrochloric acid 
ranged from 515 metric tons in 1938 to 
1,129 in 1939 and 570 in the first half of 
1940. Besides the commercial grade, 
there were additional imports of a higher 
grade ranging from 61 tons to 144 and 
122 tons, respectively. The acid finds 
application in Netherland Indies in nu- 
merous fields including cleansing, solder- 
ing, metallurgical, ceramics and in the 
production of glucose. 


Organic Chemicals 


With the shipment of 4,900,000 pounds 
in October, exports of toluol from the 
United States during the 10-month pe- 
riod ended October 31, 1940—shown 
separately for the first time beginning 
January 1, 1940—amounted to 42,928,783 
pounds valued at $2,481,038. The princi- 
pal countries of destination during the 
10-month period were (in pounds): Italy, 
11,704,055; United Kingdom, 9,734,858; 
France, 5,116,592; Canada, 3,829,328; 
Sweden, 3,709,266; Japan, 3,126,358; and 
Spain, 1,574,385. 

@ Colombia—Glycerine imports into Co- 
lombia increased in 1939 to 126,903 kilo- 
grams valued at 82,526 pesos against 
78,049 kilograms, value 60,465 pesos dur- 
ing the preceding year. The United 
States was the major supplier during 
both years, furnishing 83,845 kilograms 
(56,405 pesos) in 1939 and 39,529 kilo- 
grams (33,375 pesos) in 1938. Other sup- 
pliers in 1939 (with 1938 comparative 
data shown in parentheses) were the 
United Kingdom, 24,036 kilograms, 14,094 
pesos (16,154 kilograms, 10,607 pesos) ; 
Netherlands, 10,559 kilograms, 6,156 pesos 
(19,996 kilograms, 14,098 pesos); France, 
455 kilograms, 420 pesos (540 kilograms, 
608 pesos); Argentina, 7,197 kilograms, 
4,511 pesos (1,020 kilograms, 1,000 pesos) ; 
and Germany, 811 kilograms, 940 pesos 
(810 kilograms, 777 pesos). 

@ Colombia.—Smaller imports of oxalic 
acid into Colombia were registered in 
1939 (11,704 kilograms, 6,255 pesos) 
when compared with those of 1938 (13,- 
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376 kilograms, 7,432 pesos). The prin- 
cipal supplier was the United States with 
5,909 kilograms (3,400 pesos) in 1938 and 
7,451 kilograms (4,448 pesos) in 1938, 
followed by Germany with 5,033 kilo- 
grams (2,427 pesos) in 1939 and 5,560 
kilograms (2,757 pesos) in 1938. The 
United Kingdom contributed 762 kilo- 
grams (428 pesos) in 1939 as against 365 
kilograms (227 pesos) in the preceding 
year. 

@ Jraq.—Tartaric acid is one of the prin- 
cipal acids imported into Iraq, the total 
coming largely from Italy. Imports in- 
creased in 1939 to 174,088 kilograms 
(7,676 dinars) from 37,407 kilograms 
(3,470 dinars) in 1938. During the first 
quarter of 1940 imports amounted to 
20,336 kilograms (2,679 dinars) com- 
pared with 17,705 kilograms (1,764 di- 
nars) in the corresponding period of 
1939. 

@ Mexico—Imports of citric acid into 
Mexico increased in 1939 to 167,589 kilo- 
grams valued at 472,292 pesos, from 
94,867 kilograms, value 187,848 pesos, in 
1938. 

@ Uruguay.—Crude naphthalene is man- 
ufactured in Uruguay as a by-product of 
a coke-oven company, the sole national 
source of supply, production averaging 
about 20 tons a year. Imports of naph- 
thalene in 1938 aggregated 50,138 kilo- 
grams, valued at 3,317 pesos, of which 
37,772 kilograms (1,889 pesos) were in 
bulk. In 1937 imports totaled 55,000 
kilograms, value 3,425 pesos, of which 
49,000 kilograms (2,450 pesos) were in 
bulk. In both years Belgium was the 
source of supply. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Canada.—Canada’s printing-ink in- 
dustry is well-developed; 17 plants oper- 
ating in 1938 produced 9,353,410 pounds of 
printing inks valued at $2,448,710 (Ca- 
nadian dollars). However, special grades 
of printing inks are still imported, and 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1939, 493,032 pounds of printing ink val- 
ued at $214,223 were received, compared 
with 566,788 pounds ($222,394) in the 
1938 fiscal year. The United States was 
the principal supplier in 1939, furnish- 
ing 370,802 pounds valued at $141,395, 
followed by the United Kingdom with 
106,109 pounds ($67,730). France was 
third with 11,221 pounds valued at $4,145. 
@ Switzerland —aAlthough the printing- 
ink industry is highly developed in 
Switzerland, the country imports small 
amounts of black printing inks, mainly 
from Germany. In 1939 the total quan- 
tity of such inks imported reached 7,428 
kilograms valued at 31,883 francs. Of 
this amount Germany supplied 3,235 kil- 
ograms valued at 11,421 francs, followed 
by Belgium with 2,125 kilograms (4,427 
francs), while the United Kingdom 
was third with 1,660 kilograms (14,522 
francs). In 1938 imports were 4,140 kilo- 
grams valued at 16,291 francs. 


Coal and Charcoal 


@ Argentina.—Arrivals of coal at Argen- 
tine ports in the month of October 1940, 
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according to unofficial data, were as fol- 
lows (in tons); Soft coal, 111,686; an- 
thracite, 499; coke, 271; forge coal, 5,906. 
The combined total was 2 percent greater 
than arrivals during the preceding 
month. 

Arrivals from Great Britain improved 
considerably, while those from Chile 
dropped to less than half of the figure 
of the preceding month. In the case of 
the United States, the results of the re- 
fusal of the Argentine Exchange Con- 
trol Office to grant permits for the im- 
portation of American coal are now ap- 
parent, as no arrivals were registered 
for the month of October. 

The general opinion of importers is 
that arrivals from Great Britain con- 
tinue to be satisfactory. In addition, the 
policy of the Argentine Government to 
require the use of domestic corn and oil 
cake for fuel purposes will have the effect 
of reducing coal requirements. Unfor- 
tunately, from the users’ standpoint the 
minimum price fixed for corn and that 
obtaining for oil cake makes neither 
product very attractive for fuel purposes. 
@ Sweden.—For some time past Sweden 
has experienced a marked shortage of 
charcoal, partly as the result of a grad- 
ual decline in output and partly because 
of the greatly increased use of this fuel 
for producer gas units for automobiles. 
At present charcoal pig-iron furnaces are 
barely able to cover their requirements, 
with the result that the Government is 
considering the advisability of restrict- 
ing new sales of charcoal burners for cars 
in favor of wood gas units. 

The Cooperative Union is now erecting 
a new mill at Lycksele in northern Sweden 
in order to expand the output of char- 
coal. This mill, scheduled to begin oper- 
ations early next year, will produce 
approximately 650,000 hectoliters of 
charcoal per year. The mill will require 
about 1,000,000 cubic meters of birch 
wood when operating at capacity. 

Production of charcoal in Sweden 
dropped from 5,763,533 hectoliters in 1937 
to 4,691,352 in 1938. 

Construction 

&@ Afghanistan.—Construction has been 
started on the new Kabul-Peshawar high- 
way, expected to reduce travel time be- 
tween the two points from 12 to 7 hours. 
The new route will follow the Kabul 
river through a gorge from Kabul to 
Jalalabad where it will join the present 
highway and provide—in theory at 
least—a water level route. A tunnel of 
500 yards and galleries for 3 or 4 miles 
will be necessary to put the highway 
through the Darunta gorge. Three years 
will be required for the work, the cost 
of which is estimated at $1,500,000. 

@ Argentina.—Congress recently provided 
authorization for necessary studies and 
the construction of a hydroelectric plant 
in the Province of La Rioja. The total 
amount of funds set aside is 1,700,000 
pesos, to be obtained by the issuance of 
internal or external bonds, carrying 5 
percent interest and 1 percent accumu- 
lative amortization. The payment for 
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work done by construction, companies 
may be made with these bonds, provided 
the market quotation thereon is not less 
than 90 percent. 

The entire project, which includes 
canals for the Amarillo and Agua Negra 
rivers and any necessary dams for the 
storage of water from those rivers, is to 
be made by contract from public tenders. 

Any machinery, materials, or other 
items not obtainable in the country and 
essential to the construction will be free 
of customs duties and port charges and 
the contractors in turn free from any 
national, provincial, or municipal taxes. 
Proper provisions are also made for nec- 
essary expropriation. 

Presumably work will not be under- 

taken for some time. In fact the funds 
necessary must first be obtained from 
the bond issue authorized, which, in view 
of the general situation, may not take 
place for a considerable time. (Paper 
peso—22 to 27 cents U. S. currency.) 
(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 
@ Peru—All Government departments, 
individuals, and companies operating 
power plants for public and private light- 
ing or for power (including the mining, 
agricultural and manufacturing com- 
panies), as well as municipalities, must 
submit complete details concerning their 
plants to the Servicio Tecnico de Electri- 
cidad of the Ministry of Fomento, as 
decreed Nov. 6. The information will 
be used in the preparation and publica- 
tion of electrical statistics in the Re- 
public. 

No power plant installations may be 
made in the future without a permit 
issued by the same ministry. Detailed 
specifications of power plants sold must 
likewise be submitted by importers of 
electrical machinery. ‘American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Lima.) 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


Household Appliances 


B@ Brazil—Electric washing machines, as 
well as other household labor-saving de- 
vices, are used in Brazil to a much smaller 
extent than in the United States because 
of the low cost of domestic help. Also 
the reduced value of local currency, in 
terms of dollars, increases the landed 
price in milreis to a level which places 
this type of equipment in the “luxury” 
class. 

Present sales are restricted largely to 
the smaller hotels, hospitals, boarding 
schools, and small laundry establish- 
ments. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Rio de Janeiro.) 

@ Canada.—Electrical household appli- 
ances can no longer be imported in com- 
pleted form into Canada. The removal 
of this competition will greatly benefit 
local manufacturers of such appliances, 
although the advantage is offset some- 
what by the 25 percent excise tax. 

@ Germany.—Lack of soap has given new 
impetus to the production of dry electric 
razors, according to press reports. Under 
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the soap-rationing system introduced in 
Germany after the outbreak of war in 
September 1939, every adult male holder 
of a soap-rationing card is entitled to 
purchase every 4 months only 1 stick of 
shaving soap, weighing about 3 ounces, 
while the manufacture and sale of shay- 
ing paste has been discontinued alto- 
gether. 

The first electric razors were produced 
in Germany under the patents of an Am- 
erican firm, but as the validity of the 
patents was contested, production was 
soon discontinued. For a time the only 
electric razor offered for sale in the Reich 
was that manufactured on a small scale 
and under other American patents by a 
firm in Vienna. Later, an electric razor 
was placed on the market by a firm in 
Thuringia; and another type developed 
by the Dutch Philips concern was dis- 
played at the 1940 Fall Vienna Fair. 
Finally, an Italian electric razor manu- 
factured by a firm in Bologna, has been 
offered for sale in Germany. 

With the outbreak of war, production 
of electric razors was not discontinued 
(as was the case with most of the elec- 
trical apparatus not serving military 
purposes), although output was held 
within moderate limits. Makers of elec- 
tric razors are refraining from major 
advertising campaigns, since they find 
it difficult to supply the existing demand. 
The retail price of electric razors aver- 
ages 35 to 40 marks each ($14 to $16). 


Generators 


@ Nicaragua.—An increase of approxi- 
mately 50 percent was expected in elec- 
tricity rates in Managua as of Novem- 
ber 1, according to the local press. The 
company supplying current to Managua 
uses three generating units of 750-kilo- 
watt capacity to supply the demand, but 
has been unable to meet the requests for 
current in at least one part of the city 
since use of current for domestic pur- 
poses has increased to such an extent. 
A new unit of American origin is to be 
installed in the near future, which will 
permit meeting all expected demands for 
some time and give the company a much 
needed stand-by unit. 

Permission has been sought for some 
time to raise the electricity rates to 
meet the increased operating costs, espe- 
cial emphasis being placed on the ad- 
vance in cost of imported oil, upon which 
the company depends for the operation 
of its generators. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Managua.) 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 
Coffee and Cucoa 


@ Brazil—cCoffee exports from Brazil 
during October 1940 totaled 1,000,491 
bags, of 60 kilograms each, distributed as 
follows: Egypt, 20,000; South Africa, 
11,560; Canada, 17,300: United States, 
918,414; Argentina, 26,258; Uruguay, 
5,044; Spain, 2,250; Iceland, 1,450; Port- 
ugal, 3,570. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 
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@ Cuba.—Exports of coffee from Cuba in 
November totaled 6,487 bags (United 
States, 5,831), of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 11,561 bags (United States 
10,810) in November 1939. Exports for 
the 10 months ended with November 1940 
were 95,572 bags (61,848 to the United 
States) ; comparable figures for the first 
10 months of 1939 were 94,293 (63,524). 

October 1940 exports totaled 7,413 bags 
(United States, 6,635), compared with 
4,068 bags (United States, 3,701) in Octo- 
ber 1939. 

Recorded imports in November totaled 

only 56 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 252 in October, and 2,926 in 
September. Total recorded imports for 
the first 11 months of 1940 were 28,822 
bags, against 3,702 for the entire calendar 
year 1939. 
BH Dominican Republic—Practically all 
the cocoa held in the country from the 
crop which ended in August had been 
shipped by the middle of November. It 
is understood that comparatively little 
cocoa is being held for sale in New York 
by local firms. 

The midcrop, reported poor in qual- 

ity, was badly delayed by early drought 
and late rains, and up to November 21, 
no important shipments of this crop had 
been made. No reliable estimates have 
been ventured regarding the probable 
size of the midcrop, beyond the general 
assertions by buyers who have traveled 
recently in the producing areas to the 
effect that it will undoubtedly be smaller 
and of poorer quality than in previous 
seasons. (American Consulate, Ciudad 
Trujillo.) 
@ Ecuador.—Deliveries of cocoa to Guay- 
aquil have continued to improve slightly, 
and the total 1940 crop is now expected 
to reach about 70 percent of last year’s 
crop by the end of the year, despite its 
poor start. 

Exports of cocoa from Ecuador in 

October 1940 were 372,454 kilograms 
valued at $48,669 (419,359 kilograms at 
$86,305 in October 1939) and for the 10 
months January—October 1940 were 
8,408,254 kilograms valued at $1,576,147 
(13,285,461 kilograms at $1,860,915 in the 
comparable period of 1939). (American 
Consulate General, Guayaquil.) 
@ El Salvador.—Final conclusion, on No- 
vember 28, 1940, of the coffee-quota 
agreement between the various Latin- 
American coffee-growing countries and 
the United States, was received with en- 
thusiasm in El Salvador, and a more 
optimistic trend has been in evidence 
throughout all phases of business. 

Local regulations for the domestic ad- 
ministration of El Salvador’s quota are 
being discussed by the Salvadoran Coffee 
Growers Association, the Government, 
and Government banks. 

Coffee exports during November 1940 
totaled 1,580 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
all to the United States, compared with 
3,954 bags (none to the United States) 
in November 1939. Exports for the first 
11 months of the 1940 calendar year 
totaled 926,058 bags (724,239 to United 
States), compared with 868,859 bags 
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(557,569 to United States) during the 
corresponding period of 1939. 

@ Honduras.—Coffee exports from Hon- 
duras have been resumed as a result of 
recent sales which depleted Honduran 
stocks in the United States. Exports of 
hulled coffee in October totaled 1,452 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (United States 1,378 
and Mexico 44), compared with 80 bags 
in September (Mexico 38 and Japan 42). 
In addition, 25 cans of ground coffee, 
valued at $50, were exported from Puerto 
Cortes, in October 1940, destined to Mex- 
ico. October 1939 exports of hulled coffee 
totaled 357 bags, all to the United States. 
(American Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 


Dairy Products 


@ England.—With the prospect of de- 
clining milk yields in the United Kingdom 
this winter and increased consumer de- 
mand for liquid milk, far-reaching con- 
servation measures have been introduced. 
When pastures began to fail after an un- 
usually dry spring and summer, resulting 
in early demands on stocks of winter 
feeds, restrictions were place on all by- 
product uses of liquid milk, the sale of 
cream was prohibited, supplies to manu- 
facturers were sharply curtailed, and de- 
liveries of condensed-milk stocks were 
reduced to 25 percent for unsweetened 
condensed and 50 percent for sweetened 
condensed milk. It is believed that sup- 
plies in December and January will about. 
cover consumption requirements, but any 
considerable drop in dairy output may 
lead to a general rationing of milk. 

Consumption increased rapidly during 

the past summer, largely as a result of the 
Government’s national milk scheme and 
the loss of annual imports of around 
179,000,000 pounds of condensed and 
powdered milk from the Continent. 
Moreover, emergency feeding require- 
ments in bombed areas of Great Britain, 
the feeding of refugees from the Conti- 
nent, and the requirements for the Army 
in the Near East, have placed heavy de- 
mands upon  condensed-milk stocks. 
While supplies have been augmented 
somewhat by imports from the Dominions 
and the United States, the general public 
has been requested to conserve household 
stocks of condensed milk by using their 
supply for emergency needs only. 
@ Sweden.—Total production of butter in 
Sweden in 1939 rose to 184,602,181 
pounds, from 176,595,074 pounds in 1938. 
The shortage of cattle feed, which will 
make itself more evident at the begin- 
ning of next year, is expected to cause a 
decrease in butter production by about 
40 percent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period in 1940. 

According to the latest cattle census, 
taken on September 15, 1937, there were 
then 1,921,396 milk cows in Sweden. 
The poor crop of Swedish hay this year, 
coupled with the decreased supply of im- 
ported cattle feeds, has necessitated 
large-scale slaughtering of cattle this 
fall, which will reduce the number by 10 
percent. 

There are no Swedish exports of butter 
at present; shipments to Great Britain 
and Germany were stopped in April and 
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May, respectively, of this year. Exports 
of butter in 1938 totaled 62,952,353 
pounds (34,091,934 to Great Britain and 
28,703,892 to Germany). Total 1939 ex- 
ports were 57,361,487 pounds. Of the 
total for the first 9 months of 1939 of 
46,045,275 pounds, 25,538,086 were ex- 
ported to Great Britain. 

No figures are available as to present 
stocks in Sweden. 

Production during the first 7 months 
of 1940 totaled 122,304,594 pounds and 
124,566,514 pounds in the like period of 
1939. Domestic consumption amounted 
to 85,205,585 pounds in the 1939 period 
and to 100,961,862 pounds from January 
to August 1940. Butter exports dropped 
from 41,181,928 pounds in the first 7 
months of 1939 to 21,640,354 pounds in 
the like period of 1940. 

In order to absorb the butter surplus 
created by suspension of exports, the 
Government stopped the production of 
household margarine on May 26, 1940, 
since it was considered easier to store the 
raw materials for that product. Heavy 
purchases of butter exhausted available 
stocks, so that the emergency stocks pre- 
scribed by the Government were seriously 
affected. Steps have therefore been 
taken by the Government to cut the de- 
mand for butter by raising its price and 
permitting resumption of margarine 
sales. 

Production of margarine in 1938 to- 
taled 129,972,193 pounds. To create a 
better demand for margarine, the Na- 
tional Association of Swedish Dairies 
agreed to ration the supply of butter for 
3 days, October 24-26, 1940, during which 
time dealers in butter were to receive 50 
percent of the butter ordered during the 
first 2 weeks of September 1940. Those 
in the trade believe that this arrange- 
ment will regulate sales of butter and 
margarine __ Satisfactorily. (American 
Consulate General, Stockholm.) 


Fish and Products 


i British Columbia.—The British Colum- 
bian fishing industry earlier in the year 
reported receipt of orders from the 
United Kingdom for approximately 
1,500,000 cases of canned herring. Sub- 
sequent information indicated that these 
exports would be limited to 800,000 cases, 
and measures are being taken to keep the 
canned-herring pack within this figure. 
The pack as of December 7, 1940, is of- 
ficially given at 473,424 cases. Packers 
in Vancouver estimate that approxi- 
mately 460,000 cases are on hand. About 
14,000 cases have been purchased in the 
domestic market. No shipments have as 
yet been made to Great Britain. 

No official statistics are available cov- 
ering the quantity of pilchards canned, 
but one of the principal producers esti - 
mated the pack at between 50,000 and 
60,000 cases. Canned pilchards are cus- 
tomarily marketed in Australia, New 
Zealand, and the domestic market. Al- 
though the entire pack is reported to be 
still in storage in British Columbia, it 
is expected that all will be sold. 

With the European continent elimi- 
nated as a market for British Columbian 
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canned fish, the United Kingdom has 
become practically the only major over- 
seas outlet for canned and frozen salmon 
produced in the Province. The restric- 
tion of import licenses in Great Britain, 
together with other obstacles to the sale 
of canned salmon in the British market, 
has been adjusted, and canners state 
that practically the entire pack of the 
Province will be sold. Negotiations re- 
garding imports of frozen salmon into 
the United Kingdom are continuing. 

@ Japan.—Japan’s export trade in 
canned sea food has suffered consider- 
ably during the current year as a result 
of the loss of important European mar- 
kets. The decline has resulted largely 
from exchange controls and import re- 
strictions imposed by the sterling-bloc 
countries following the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. ‘Toward the close of the first 
half of 1940, however, many important 
markets were actually inaccessible owing 
to the spread of hostilities to the Med- 
iterranean and Red Sea areas. Heavy 
speculative purchases by American buy- 
ers and the consequent overstocking of 
certain Japanese canned sea food were 
primarily responsible for lower ship- 
ments to the United States during the 
first 6 months of 1940. 

‘Exports totaled 39,647,300 kin (1 kin 
equals 1.32 pounds), including the 
weight of containers, valued at 19,281,531 
yen (1 yen equals about 23 cents) dur- 
ing the first half of 1940, drops of 28 
and 15 percent, respectively, in volume 
and value from January—June 1939 ship- 
ments of 55,146,800 kin valued at 22,739,- 
043 yen. These figures do not include 
direct exports from Kamchatka. 

Shipments of canned salmon and trout 
were well maintained during the last half 
of 1939-and the first half of 1940. Ex- 
ports from all Japanese ports exclusive 
of Kamchatka reached 1,317,633 cases 
during the last half of 1939 and 321.284 
cases during the first 6 months of 1940. 
The January—June 1940 exports showed 
a decline of 7.4 percent in volume com- 
pared with shipments during the first 6 
months of 1939. 

Latest trade reports on export pros- 
pects for canned salmon are far from 
optimistic. Prolongation of the Euro- 
pean war would make it necessary for 
Japanese salmon canners to seek new ex- 
port markets or greatly curtail their 
activities. 

During the first 8 months of 1940, 
726,814 cases of salmon and trout were 
inspected for export (including Kam- 
chatka). These inspection figures are 
indicative of actual production during 
this period, and are submitted in lieu of 
data regarding the 1940 pack, concerning 
which no information is available. 

Exchange controls and import restric- 
tions in the ‘overseas possessions of the 
belligerent European nations were pri- 
marily responsible for the volume decline 
of one-third (from 515,169 to 335,757 
cases) in exports of canned sardines dur- 
ing the first half of 1940, compared with 
the same period of 1939. Shipments to 
the Philippine Islands, normally one of 
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Japan’s best markets for canned Sar- 
dines, totaled only 32,430 cases during 
the first half of 1940, in contrast with 
75,781 cases during the like period of 
1939 and with 39,530 cases during the last 
half of 1939. Although exports to the 
Netherlands Indies fell by approximately 
14 percent from the volume in January— 
June 1939, that market continued as one 
of the best outlets for Japanese sardines 
during the first half of the year. 

No details are available concerning the 
1940 pack, but 624,890 cases were sub- 
mitted for inspection during the first 8 
months of 1940. 

Shipments of canned crab totaled only 
117,242 cases during the first half of 
1940, a decline of more than one-third 
from the 179,075 cases during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Lower ex- 
ports to Europe were the result of 
restrictions imposed by the warring na- 
tions on unessential imports and of the 
inaccessibility of certain areas, while re- 
duced shipments to the United States 
were primarily due to overstocking of 
the American market. A sharp increase 
in exports to the yen-bloc area during 
the first 6 months of 1940 was not viewed 
with optimism in Japanese canning cir- 
cles, since shipments to these areas con- 
tribute nothing in the way of foreign 
exchange. During the first 8 months of 
1940, 192,031 cases of canned crab were 
inspected. 

According to official trade returns ex- 
ports of canned tuna for the first half 
of 1940 reached only 1,624,000 kin, in 
contrast with 5,170,500 kin during the 
corresponding period of 1939. Unofficial 
reports are to the effect that shipments 
during the first half of 1940 totaled only 
133,931 cases (344,354 cases during the 
last half of 1939). The bulk of canned- 
tuna shipments were destined to ‘“unclas- 
sified” countries, including the United 
States. Shipments to the yen-bloc ap- 
pear to be increasing in importance, 
totaling 40,623 cases, or 30 percent of 
the entire trade, during this period. 


Fruits and Nuts 


®@ Canada.—Canadian apples held in cold 
and common storage, including stocks 
held by commercial growers, were 
6,116,329 bushels on December 1, 1940, 
compared with 8,043,495 bushels on De- 
cember 1, 1939, and 7,578,283 bushels in 
November. Of the December 1, 1940, 
holdings, 2,659,527 bushels were in British 
Columbia and 1,669,461 bushels in the 
Maritime Provinces, compared with 
1,993,902 and 4,306,053 bushels, respec- 
tively, on December 1, 1939. 

Canadian pears, including those in the 
hands of commercial growers, reportedly 
amounted to 17,008 bushels on December 
1, 1940, compared with 18,487 bushels on 
December 1, 1939. Also, on December 1, 
1940, 4,817 bushels of imported pears were 
in storage. 

@ Palestine —The manufacture of citrus- 
fruit juices, sirups, and marmalades, es- 
tablished to utilize a part of the large 
quantities of culls, or waste fruit, not ex- 
ported, is the most important branch of 
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the canning and preserving industry in 
Palestine. 

In the 1938-39 shipping season, tota] 
exports of fresh citrus fruit reached the 
record figure of 15,000,000 cases. Produc. 
tion has expanded rapidly in recent 
years, and the local market is too small 
to absorb the fruit unable to pass inspec. 
tion for export. 

Despite advantages which local manu- 
facturers of citrus-fruit juices and 
marmalades have had in obtaining fruit 
at extremely low prices, not much success 
has been attained in the export market, 
because of strong competition from long- 
established manufacturing concerns in 
other citrus-fruit countries. Producers 
of citrus fruit are estimated to use 10,000 
tons of oranges and other citrus fruit 
annually. 

The annual quantities of vegetables 
used by the principal producers total 
approximately 4,000 tons. Since many 
kinds of fresh vegetables are grown in al] 
seasons of the year, there is little neeq 
for the canning of vegetables for loca] 
consumption. Production is confined 
principally to pickled cucumbers and 
Olives, tomato juice, and canned peas. A 
small export trade has been developed in 
pickled cucumbers and olives. 

The principal fruits, other than citrus, 
used in local canning factories are apri- 
cots and plums, which are used chiefly in 
jams and jellies. A number of other 
fruits are utilized in small quantities in 
jam making. 

Palestine exports of canned and pre- 
served fruits and of fruit and vegetable 
juices are shown in the following table. 











Kind 1938 1939 
Fruit juices: 
Unsweetened, mainly cit- | Kilograms | Kilograms 
rus 623, 600 777, 500 
Sweetened, mainly citrus 88, 300 RS, 200 
Olives, fresh or preserved 100, 400 48, 100 
Cauliflowers and cucumbers, 
pickled ; 105, 800 87,7 
Jams, jellies, and marmalades 17, 100 13, 200 
Fruit pulp, unsweetened | 6, 400 6, 700 
Tomato juices and other to- 
mato products 23, 100 4, 500 





Local factories producing citrus-fruit 
juices, sirups, marmalades, and preserved 
citrus fruit, use chiefly bottles or jars. 
Cans are employed for some citrus prod- 
ucts and by factories producing canned 
vegetables. 

Machines and equipment now installed 
in plants are sufficient for an output 
considerably greater than present pro- 
duction, according to the Palestine 
Manufacturers’ Association. Further, 
there are in the country some unused 
stocks of canning plant equipment, pre- 
viously imported from Germany. 

Palestine’s general economic and for- 
eign-trade situation are seriously af- 
fected by the extension of hostilities. 
Commercial shipping through the Med- 
iterranean to Palestine ports has prac- 
tically ceased, and the results of efforts 
to establish transportation by alternative 
routes are uncertain. Another problem 
is the difficulty in obtaining supplies of 
tin and other materials. 
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The limited export trade built up in 
previous years in citrus-fruit products 
and certain other canned and preserved 
fruits or vegetables promises to be re- 
duced by the transportation situation. 


Grain and Products 


@ Receipts of rice in Hawaii during the 
week ended December 7 included 2,- 
254,600 pounds of cleaned rice from the 
mainland; 35,500 pounds of cleaned and 
36,000 pounds of brown rice from foreign 
countries. Unloads of rice from Hono- 
lulu only, during November 1940 were: 
30,375 pounds brown, 2,465,600 cleaned, 
and 1,069,900 pounds paddy, from the 
United States; 125,000 pounds brown and 
74,500 pounds cleaned, from foreign 
countries. Comparative figures for No- 
vember 1939 were: 28,880 pounds brown, 
608,900 pounds cleaned, and 120,000 
pounds paddy, from the United States; 
88,600 pounds brown and 16,500 pounds 
cleaned, from foreign countries. 

Both California and Southern markets 
were reported quiet but firm, with prices 
unchanged. Arrivals are heavy, but 
were largely applied against purchases 
placed before the recent price advance. 

Extra Fancy California Japan was 
quoted at $3.45 per 100 pounds, double 
sacked in San Francisco. The freight 
situation is reported to have been im- 
proved since two Isthmian ships were 
leased and added to the service for one 
trip each. All ships are arriving with 
full cargoes, so it is doubtful whether the 
remedy will be other than temporary un- 
less additional ships continue operating. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu.) 

B Germany.—Germany’s position on the 
world’s hop market has been strength- 
ened during the past year. The area 
under cultivation in German-dominated 
territory is reported to exceed 25,600 
hectares (63,000 acres), and is said to 
have returned a crop of approximately 
25,900 metric tons this year. About 
20,300 tons are said to be required to 
satisfy the needs of producing districts, 
leaving some 5,600 tons available for 
export. 

@ Panama.—Rice is an important com- 
modity in Panama, from the standpoint 
of wide consumer interest, and is sched- 
uled for greater attention from the Gov- 
ernment. Agricultural authorities have 
recently made a study to determine 
methods of attaining a better balance 
between production and consumption. 
The average crop is about 5,500,000 
pounds, approximately 500,000 pounds 
less than domestic needs. 

Among the problems being considered 
are seed improvement, artificial drying 
facilities, and storage space. Since rice 
is the country’s major crop, with an es- 
timated value of $2,250,000, the coopera- 
tion of growers and millers will be sought 
for the program to improve the scope 
and quality of production and handling. 

A majority of the 61 private rice mills 
in the country are owned by Chinese. 
However, the Government also operates 
a few large mills and is otherwise coop- 
erating with the view of improving the 
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economy of the growers and at the same 
time protecting the cost basis, in order 
to justify the lowest possible retail sale 
price to consumers in the low-income 
group. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Panama.) 

@ Thailand.—Reliable estimates of the 
rice crop now being harvested place the 
total at only about 60 percent of normal, 
because of drought. Previous crop re- 
ports issued by the Government, how- 
ever, have indicated normal conditions. 
Production in 1939-40 amounted to 
5,002,000 long tons of rough rice, com- 
pared with 4,452,000 tons in 1938-39 and 
an average of 4,383,000 tons during the 
period 1933-34 to 1937-38. 

Should the reduced estimates prove 
correct, the exportable surplus for 1941 
would be greatly lessened. Under nor- 
mal conditions, from one-third to one- 
half of the entire crop is exported. 
Trade sources estimate the 1941 surplus 
for export at 1,200,000 long tons instead 
of the annual average of 1,600,000 tons. 
No allowance is made in these estimates 
for increased domestic consumption, if 
war conditions continue, or for hoarding. 
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Sugars and Products 


@ Shipments of raw sugar to the United 
States from Hawaii in November totaled 
72,174 short tons, compared with 38,902 
tons in November 1939. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Hono- 
lulu.) 

M@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 
The digging of sugarbeets has begun in a 
number of districts of the U. S. S. R., 
including the Ukraine, Kazakhstan, Kir- 
gizia, and the North Caucasus. Some of 
the sugar mills have started operations 
and others are due to start soon; of the 
total of 200, all will be working by October 
1. The collective and State farms have 
grown a splendid crop, and in many cases 
yields will run as high as 300 to 400 (or 
even more) quintals per hectare. Poor 
weather conditions at planting time com- 
pelled replanting in many localities, and 
insect pests were numerous: in the Uk- 
raine over 12,000 metric tons of beetles 
were collected by hand, indicating the 
amount of labor needed to grow the 
sugarbeet crop. 

To free the farmers in the sugarbeet 
districts for the harvesting, all other 
forms of work and gathering of other 
crops were supposed to be completed be- 
forehand; but by no means all the dis- 
tricts concerned took this injunction 
seriously. Certain sections are still de- 
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livering grain, and the same delays that 
affected last year’s beet crop—such as 
shortage of weights for scales—are still 
prevalent in spots. Tractors were not 
put in good working condition, nor were 
other necessary preparatory moves made. 
This condition existed last year; and if 
repeated, will lead, as before, to consider- 
able losses, running from 20 to as high 
as 50 quintals per hectare. It is impera- 
tive that all other pressing work be got 
out of the way and all effort concentrated 
on the beet crop. 


In every oblast there are collective 


farms which are fully prepared to devote 
their energies to the beet harvest. The 
steps that should be taken are obvious: 
The beet diggers must be in working or- 
der and set at the right depth; the beets 
must be promptly topped and stacked 
and delivered as soon as possible to the 
mills, where they must be stored under 
conditions that do not result in rot or 
loss of sugar content. Too long a period 
between digging and delivery causes se- 
rious losses. The beet crop is a responsi- 
bility of both Soviet and _ local 
authorities, and if they do their duty the 
harvest will be larger and the quantity of 
sugar manufactured greater than last 
year, 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Mexico—On November 25, 1940, the 
winter vegetable shipping season on the 
West Coast of Mexico opened, when 
seven carlots of tomatoes entered the 
United States at the port of Nogales, 
Ariz. Shipments have continued to ar- 
rive in increasing quantities since that 
time, reaching 29 carlots up to December 
1, 1940. 

The following figures show what is 
believed to be a fairly accurate estimate 
of the acreage planted to tomatoes, green 
peppers, and green peas on the West 
Coast of Mexico during the present sea- 
son, and estimated shipments during the 
present season, providing the marketing 
and growing conditions remain favorable. 








State of State of 
Item Sonora Sinaloa 
Area planted: Acres Acres 
OMMOOB Se sais saienth 5, 000 % 
J > | ae 600 600 
Green peppers... .......-- 75 950 
Estimated shipments: Carlots Carlots 
TI ie cirieninensce 1, 000 3 
bo) ie 50 50 
Green peppers... .-.....-- 10 140 











(American Consulate, Nogales.) 


Hardware 


@ New Zealand.—Imports of iron, steel, 
hardware, and artificers’ tools during 
September were valued at £NZ284,781. 
This represented a decline of 33.2 percent 
from the £NZ426,252 recorded during the 
preceding month. The value of imports 
from the United States, £NZ6,294 (2.2 
percent of total imports) was the lowest 
for any month this year except March 
(£NZ5,952). American hardware and 


artificers’ tools were down to £NZ1,320 
and £NZ2,294, respectively, and the only 
other item of any importance imported 
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from the United States was plain black 
sheet, valued at £NZ2,279. Canada sup- 
plied hardware valued at £NZ1,118 and 
artificers’ tools valued at £NZ3,743. Of 
the September imports, the United King- 
dom supplied 57.7 percent (£NZ164,406) , 
Australia 23.4 (£NZ66,563), and Canada 
16.7 (£NZ47,477) . 

Imports of hardware, artificers’ tools, 
and wire netting during the first 9 
months of 1940 were valued at £NZ748,- 
773, as compared with £NZ936,043 for the 
corresponding period in 1939. Of the 
imports of these items in the 9 months 
of the current year, the United States 
accounted for 8.3 percent (£NZ62,556), 
the United Kingdom for 75.3, Australia 
for 8.3, Canada for 5.7, and “others” for 
2.4. The comparable ‘figures for the 
same period last year were as follows: 
United States 10.0 percent (£NZ93,668), 
United Kingdom, 68.3, Australia 7.7, Can- 
ada 7.2, and “others” 6.8. 

Imports of hardware and artificers’ 
tools during the first 9 months of 1939 
and 1940 are shown in the following 
table: 











January-September 
Item and country of origin §=|—--—-—-—> sis 
1939 1940 

Hardware: 
Australia_____- £42, 163 £26, 766 
Canada__-_- 25, 821 7, 535 
United Kingdom__- 488, 199 449, 991 
United States 37, 818 23, 552 
| eee ; 43, 058 | 13, 260 
ei. .2: 637, 059 521, 104 

Artificers’ tools: 

isis 8, 308 6, 906 
a 41,611 34, GR5 
United Kingdom. _- 108, 077 110, 555 
United States---.-.......--| 55, 850 39, 004 
| Le 20, 574 4, 758 
es pak nenccws 234, 420 196, 208 





The above values are stated in New 
Zealand currency, and represent the cost 
in the countries of origin plus 10 per- 
cent. The approximate average value of 
the New Zealand pound during the first 
9 months of 1940 and 1939 was $3.2060 
and $3.54062, respectively. 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Canada.—Leather footwear production 
in Canada again improved during Octo- 
ber 1940, when output was 2,531,659 
pairs. This made the fourth consecutive 
month during which the production 
trend has been upward. Production in 
October 1940 represented the highest 
monthly output since November 1939. A 
total of 21,985,976 pairs of leather foot- 
wear was made in Canada during the 
first 10 months of 1940, representing the 
highest production for any similar period 
thus far recorded. Increased purchasing 
power, resulting from industrial activity 
necessitated by the war, and substantial 
sales of military footwear have been 
mainly responsible for the larger foot- 
wear production during the present year. 
@ Peru.—Reliable estimates place an- 
nual consumption of leather gloves in 
Peru at 180,000 pairs—150,000 for women, 
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20,000 work gloves, and 10,000 men’s type. 
Domestic production normally supplies 
about 75 percent of the requirements, 
but since September 1939 has risen to 
slightly more than 80 percent, because of 
reduced arrivals from Europe. Trade 
sources place present yearly production 
at 135,000 to 150,000 pairs. Of the do- 
mestic output, 85 percent are for women, 
10 percent are work gloves, and the re- 
mainder are for the men’s dress varieties. 
Of the several small glove manufacturers 
scattered throughout Peru, only four are 
considered important. The largest do- 
mestic producer reports a monthly out- 
put of about 9,000 pairs, in which domes- 
tic leathers are used exclusively. Two 
of the other more important firms pro- 
duce some of imported leathers, but their 
main consumption consists of domestic 
materials. The principal types of do- 
mestic leathers used by glove manufac- 
turers are kid, suede, cabretta, and 
peccary. Stimulated by a _ protective 
tariff, reduced imports from Europe, and 
depreciated Peruvian currency, which 
have increased the cost of imported 
articles, the Peruvian glove industry has 
made progress in recent years. The do- 
mestic articles are of good appearance 
and design and are in a ready demand. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 
@ Yugoslavia—Fair activity was re- 
ported during most of 1940 by Yugoslav 
shoe manufacturers in general, who ac- 
complished something in the way of 
novelty footwear during the year by of- 
fering shoes with cork or crepe soles. 
Although no important sales of these 
lines were reported, it is believed that 
production of novelty lines will continue. 
As most of the leading manufacturers 
had ample stocks of leather on hand in 
the first half of the year, they were not 
disturbed by the rising leather quota- 
tions. Little change was recorded in 
footwear prices. 


Leather 


@ Yugoslavia.—About 50 tanneries are 
operating in Yugoslavia, of which 20 are 
in Slovenia, 1 in Croatia, and the re- 
mainder scattered in other parts of the 
country. Operators complained of the 
scarcity of essential raw materials and 
shortage of skilled labor during most of 
1940. Output in the first half of the 
year was lower than the current demand, 
and prices rose as stocks declined. De- 
mand was mainly for the cheaper do- 
mestic leathers, quotations for which 
rose to levels which made them rela- 
tively more expensive than finer grades 
of the imported product. Foreign patent 
leather had a good sale despite the high 
prices quoted. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Argentina.—Until the invasion of the 
Netherlands and Belgium by Germany, 
the export volume of cattle hides was well 
maintained at high prices. The markets 
in Europe, which are now closed, have 
annually absorbed 52 to 60 percent of the 
exports of salted hides and 61 to 71 per- 
cent of the exports of dry hides in the 
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period 1936-38. Prior to the extension 
of the blockade, the Continent had ab. 
sorbed 27 percent of the current year 
exports of salted hides, or 1,080,000 pieces, 
and 51 percent of the dry hides, or 459,000 
pieces. In order to offset the loss of the 
large segment of the usual export outlets 
represented by the blockaded countries, 
current low prices or military require- 
ments must stimulate substantial addi- 
tional purchases by the United Kingdom 
and the United States. (American Com. 
mercial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Peru.—Peruvian production of hides 
and skins during October was approxi- 
mately 20,000 cattle hides, 125,000 sheep- 
skins, and 50,000 goatskins, according to 
trade estimates. Exports amounted to 
3,654 dry sweet hides, 2,012 dry salted 
hides, 1,152 sheepskins, and 33,111 goat- 
skins. All shipments went to the United 
States, with the exception of the dry 
salted hides, which were exported to the 
United Kingdom. It is reported in the 
trade that the demand for both cattle 
hides and sheepskins continued sluggish 
during November and that stocks had in- 
creased. Roughly 35,000 cattle hides and 
1,250,000 sheepskins were estimated to be 
in stock at the end of November. On the 
other hand, goatskins were reported to 
be moving in larger quantities during the 
month; stocks were believed to amount to 
about 60,000 pieces. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 

@ Union of South Africa.—Supplies of 
both hides and skins arriving on the 
market in September were considerably 
larger than during the preceding month, 
and prices showed an easing tendency, 
Toward the end of September, however, 
prices firmed under renewed demand 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom, and by the close of September 
had gained or improved slightly on Au- 
gust values. Competition for sheepskins 
was for the most part lacking. Coarse 
wooled skins remained firm, and gloving 
skins were unchanged and steady. Goat- 
skins and angoras found an improved 
market at prices ranging from ‘od. to 
34d. higher per pound than during the 
preceding month. Large quantities of 
hides brought somewhat weaker average 
values, although prices showed a firmer 
tendency toward the close of the month. 
B Yugoslavia.—The general requirement 
permitting hides and skins to be ex- 
ported from Yugoslavia only if paid for 
in free foreign exchange was continued 
throughout the first 6 months of 1940. 
Exceptions were made only where spe- 
cific quotas had been fixed for exports 
to a few countries on a clearing basis; in 
actuality, such shipments accounted for 
virtually the whole of Yugoslavia’s ex- 
ports of hides and skins. These quotas 
were appreciably smaller than the vol- 
ume of domestic merchandise coming on 
the market, and the result was that 
stocks accumulated and prices were de- 
pressed. 

In recognition of the difficulties caused 
by export restrictions, the National Bank 
issued a circular at the end of April call- 
ing for the following information from 
exporters: Quantities of hides and skins 
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on hand ready for export; location of 
such stocks; and quantities and destina- 
tion of each shipper’s actual exports in 
1938 and 1939. In addition, the Minis- 
try of Commerce and Industry set up an 
advisory committee to report on the 
hide-and-skin situation. This committee 
included representatives of various Gov- 
ernment departments, the National 
Bank, exporters, tanners, and leather 
dealers. The committee reached agree- 
ment on the necessity of suspending ex- 
ports of heavy hides and of facilitating 
imports of tanning and dyeing mate- 
rials, but could not agree on a policy for 
exports of hides weighing less than 25 
kilograms. 

The Industrial Reference Service sec- 
tion covering leather and its products 
supplies businessmen with basic infor- 
mation in both the foreign and domestic 
fields. Subscriptions are $1 per year. 
Sample copies will be mailed upon re- 
quest to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Lumber and Allied Products 
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H@ Canada.—The cutting of Christmas 
trees, mostly balsam firs, has been ac- 
tive in Nova Scotia during the past 
weeks and bundled trees have been 
shipped mainly to United States markets, 
principally New York. However, these 
trees have been sent to purchasers in 
places as far distant as St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and Cleveland. No figures are 
available on the cut, other than esti- 
mates, and these indicate that it will be 
approximately the same as last year. 
For the 1939 season a total of 546 cars, 
each holding from 1,200 to 1,500 trees, 
were actually shipped. 

Following a custom started in the 
Province some years ago, many of the 
cutters attach messages of good cheer 
to the trees, in the hope of receiving a 
reply from a family using the tree bear- 
ing the message. Responses have been 
received in considerable number and 
have been a welcome source of diversion 
to cutters living in the rural districts. 
@ China.—Lumber imports at Tsingtao 
are quite large, and it is understood that 
the Japanese plan to make this port the 
lumber-import center for most of North 
China. Foreign lumber firms and small 
local dealers have recently lost about 80 
percent of their market, since govern- 
mental and semigovernmental organiza- 
tions now order lumber direct from the 
producer, thus eliminating the middle- 
man. Numerous Japanese and Chinese 
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firms, as well as one British and one 
American company, are competing in 
the Tsingtao lumber market. Japanese 
dealers undersell others. The market 
is currently well stocked with unsold 
lumber. 

Import permits for all goods must first 
be obtained from the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and foreign exchange arranged. 
The chief demand for United States tim- 
ber is centered on rough Douglas fir and 
flooring. Hardwood is also imported, but 
it is almost exclusively Lauan from the 
Philippine Islands. Previously there was 
a large market for lath and railway ties, 
but these are now supplied entirely by 
Japan. 

Lumber materials are needed in Tsing- 
tao and North China as a whole to carry 
on the work of reconstruction of the 
region. Railway and mine construction, 
residential and public building offer a 
potential market. Annual lumber im- 
ports into Tsingtao are quite large, and 
the United States supplies a fairly large 
share of the business. According to un- 
official sources, 38,869 M board feet 
arrived at Tsingtao from the United 
States in 1939, and up to the end of 
October 1940, 24,947 M board feet have 
been unloaded. 

Although there has been need for lum- 
ber for construction purposes in North 
China, the difficulty of securing enough 
foreign exchange to purchase the timber 
has been an obstacle. In Japan proper, 
where strict control is exercised over all 
imports and exports and currency, the 
system of buying lumber is understood to 
be as follows: A lumber importing plan 
has been set up which is practically a 
Government monopoly. Four compa- 
nies in Japan have been named to place 
the orders and deliver the lumber. Each 
company is allotted by the lumber 
monopoly a certain quantity and a cer- 
tain amount of foreign exchange to buy 
lumber, in such a manner that there is 
only one buyer in the market at a time, 
but many sellers. Prior to the formation 
of this buying monopoly, individual 
Japanese buyers negotiated for their own 
purchases. 

This system does not exist as yet either 
in Tsingtao or elsewhere in North China, 
although a blanket import control law, 
which went into effect in all North China 
on June 29, 1940, would facilitate the 
inauguration of such a system. A Gov- 
ernment bureau at Peiping controls all 
imports of lumber from Japan, Man- 
churia, Chosen, and occupied ports of 
China to the various points in China. 
It also controls reexports of all lumber 
from occupied China. However, no con- 
trol is exercised over lumber imported 
from territory outside Japan and China. 

A lumber importers’ association, whose 
functions are yet unknown, has recently 
been formed in Tsingtao. However, 
Chinese dealers in lumber cannot secure 
an import permit or reexport permit 
without the prior approval of this asso- 
ciation, the head of which is the local 
manager of the largest Japanese lumber 
company. 
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The two chief obstacles in selling lum- 

ber in Tsingtao, either directly or 
through an agency, are the matter of 
foreign exchange and the fact that lum- 
ber buying for construction purposes 
(perhaps 80 percent of lumber imported) 
is controlled by Government agencies 
(Japanese) and large enterprises, such 
as the railway controlled by the Japa- 
nese. 
@ Germany—A ban has been placed on 
the establishment of new woodworking 
enterprises in Bohemia and Moravia, on 
capacity increases of existing wood utili- 
zation plants, and on the reopening of 
mills that have been idle for more than 6 
months, by notice of the Minister of 
Commerce of the Protectorate, valid to 
December 31, 1941. Exceptions may be 
granted by the Ministry of Commerce, 
but no permit is necessary for the re- 
placement of old machinery by new, pro- 
vided the capacity increase thereby 
obtained does not exceed 15 percent. The 
order is motivated by the desire to co- 
ordinate and build up the woodworking 
industries of the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

Germany.—Wooden door handles, 
hinges, and other door and window 
“hardware” made of plywood are novel- 
ties on the German market. The wooden 
hinges (Behr-Holzband), developed by a 
furniture concern at Wendlingen, Wuer- 
temberg, are made of plywood with cores 
of thin veneer and vulcan fiber, bonded 
with waterproof synthetic resin. The 
face veneers of the wooden “hardware” 
are made to match the veneer of paneling 
of the doors. The wooden hinges are no 
thicker than steel hinges and are fitted 
with either fiber or steel bolts. The 
wooden hinges held up under endurance 
tests involving 200,000 openings and clos- 
ings, proving that they resist wear at least 
as well as iron hinges. The wooden 
hinges are now being used in places where 
metal would be attacked by moisture or 
by chemical vapors, such as on ships, air- 
planes, and in chemical factories. Door 
handles and other more substantial pieces 
of “hardware” are made of fine-layer 
beech plywood (Schichtholz) and are 
faced with beech or other veneers. This 
plywood also is bonded with synthetic 
resin. 

Germany.—Only standard-size stock 
doors will be accepted for buildings 
planned or constructed by Government 
agencies or those directly or indirectly 
financed by autonomous bodies, German 
door manufacturers were informed re- 
cently by the Association of German 
Building Supply Industries (Fachunter- 
gruppe Bauzubehoerindustrie). Six 
sizes now standard for German stock 
doors are 60 by 200, 70 by 200, 80 by 200, 
90 by 200, 90 by 210, and 100 by 200 
centimeters. The introduction of only 
six types of stock doors was motivated 
by the huge building construction pro- 
gram now pending. 

@ Japan.—A plan for lumber control, in- 
volving enactment of a lumber control 
law and the establishment of a semi- 
governmental Japan Lumber Company 
with a capital of 100,000,000 yen, was rec- 
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ommended to the Minister of Agriculture 
on December 4 by the Lumber Control 
Committee of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. The scheme envisages planned 
production, collection, and distribution 
of lumber by placing in the company’s 
hands the selling and buying of lumber; 
adjustment of supply demand and 
prices; restriction of transactions by in- 
dividuals; and control of consumption. 
@ Sweden.—Only a few new lumber sales 
were made during the latter part of Oc- 
tober. Shipments of lumber already sold 
to Germany have been expedited because 
of recent developments. German ton- 
nage has been insufficient to carry all 
the lumber purchased this season, and 
German authorities have now permitted 
certain freight increments to be paid for 
Swedish tonnage taking lumber from the 
more northerly districts to German ports 
in the Baltic and North Sea. Also, since 
considerable quantities of lumber sold to 
Germany are still undelivered in other 
districts, it may be necessary to extend, 
as soon as possible, by means of addi- 
tional freights, the facilities for using 
Swedish tonnage in districts south of 
Hernosand. 

Negotiations for new business in recent 
weeks has been directed to filling Nor- 
wegian requirements. Ravages of war 
in certain Norwegian towns have neces- 
sitated considerable purchases of lumber 
from Sweden. The main condition has 
been prompt delivery. Planed lumber 
has taken a prominent part in the spec- 
ifications. ‘These shipments, made by 
rail, have not been affected by prevail- 
ing shortage of tonnage; but the some- 
what limited carrying capacity of the 
Swedish railways has been strained. 

Exports to Denmark and the Nether- 
lands have continued, but their scope is 
limited by clearing agreements. Few 
new sales of any importance have been 
made recently. Lumber requirements 
are considerable in both Denmark and 
the Netherlands, but the clearing sys- 
tem restricts business to the correspond- 
ing value of exports from these countries 
to Sweden. 

The turn-over in the Swedish home 

market has diminished considerably this 
year as a result of decreased activities in 
the building trade. To the Norwegian 
and Finnish sawmills the home require- 
ments have acquired an importance 
which has offset the difficulties in the 
export markets, and this condition has 
reduced competition for the Swedish 
sawmills in the few export markets still 
open. Probably reconstruction work in 
Finland will extend over the next few 
years, but its lumber exports are of 
such great importance that home re- 
quirements are not likely to be allowed 
to interfere unduly with exports. 
@ Union of South Africa.—Isolation of 
Baltic sources of lumber continued to 
present extraordinary opportunities for 
American lumber in the South African 
market during the third quarter of 1940, 
but this factor was still offset by a decline 
in demand from pre-war levels. Building 
was dull, with slight prospect of any 
early improvement. 
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Government orders have done much 
to offset the decline in private demand, 
in both the construction and furniture’ 
trades, but the volume of lumber busi- 
ness during the quarter was 20 to 30 
percent below that of the third quarter 
of last year. 

The gold mines placed higher propor- 
tions of their Douglas-fir orders with 
American shippers. On the Rand a good 
demand existed for sugar-pine clears, 
chiefly for Government supplies of tables 
and wardrobes, and as a result of the 
greater consumption in pattern-making 
by war industries. Domestic species 
were also in increasing demand; one Jo- 
hannesburg door factory has been mak- 
ing all its doors and windows of Belgian 
Congo timber instead of Douglas fir. 
Rhodesian demand for American doors 
continued, however. American shelving 
suffered from the competition of Philip- 
pine mahogany and Brazilian pine, but 
shipments of the latter were uncertain, 
particularly on account of cancelation of 
sailings, even when the high minimum 
orders required by shippers were placed. 
Parana pine was in greater demand at 
the coast than on the Rand. 

The furniture trade in the Johannes- 
burg district was dull except for some 
Government orders. In general, the 
market for American plywood was slow, 
and the demand for doors was covered by 
local production. 

Efforts to introduce American skewers 
were unsuccessful against Australian 
prices, which were 20 percent lower. 
Japanese skewers, of a material resem- 
bling bamboo, are also cheap in price. 
Dowels were not competitive in price 
with the Australian product, and Amer- 
ican handles were not generally competi- 
tive with Canadian. There was some 
interest in American beech by local 
agents. 

In the western Cape district, the de- 
mand for American softwoods was satis- 
factory. Private consumption was light, 
and Government work did not bring total 
volume within 25 percent of the year 
previous. Hardwood business was re- 
tarded by slackness of the furniture trade, 
which was 30 percent below that of the 
third quarter of 1939. 

While competition from South African 
woods is not serious at the Cape, the 
gradual development of pine plantations 
in the Cape Province in the last 5 years 
has been given further impetus by the 
war. The principal woods in question are 
Pinus Insignia, which can be used for 
fruit boxes, and Pinus Pinaster, a heavy 
wood with a rather unpleasant odor 
which is suitable for boxes for industrial 
use. South African Pinus Patula has 
been found suitable for butter boxes, in 
place of imported Norwegian spruce. 

A soft Belgian Congo wood, known as 
Fuma, has been used in small quantities 
in the district for joinery and for boxes. 
It is believed in the trade that its use 
will slowly increase. 

Oak succeeded in holding its relative 
position in competition with other woods, 
but business generally was slack. Oak 
consumption was 60 percent less than in 
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1939. It continued in vogue in large 
sizes and for certain standard uses, such 
as school desks. 

Among woods imported from overseas, 
eastern teak continued to be a strong 
competitor of American hardwood at the 
Cape. With the loss of European mar- 
kets, teak prices have fallen 5 to 10 per- 
cent since the war. Oak has not followed. 
Competition increased from a Belgian 
Congo hardwood (which, when polished, 
resembles oak), known as Limba (Termi- 
nalia Superba), shipped in considerable 
quantities before the war to Belgium and 
Germany. Its chief appeal is its rela- 
tively low price. A number of dealers 
brought in trial shipments during the 
third quarter, and the trade is said to be 
increasing. 

Stocks of Brazilian pine flooring, 
Canadian shingles, and other woods were 
heavy at the end of the third quarter. 
Douglas-fir stocks were 30 percent great- 
er than in the same period of 1939. How- 
ever, these stocks were not considered 
unduly heavy, because of curtailed Baltic 
supplies. 

Fruit packers were actively in search 
of American box lumber, excelsior, and 
other packing materials. 

Residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial construction continued to decline 
in the Port Elizabeth district during the 
quarter. Approximately 75 percent of 
local demand for building timber was for 
Union Government defense and munici- 
pal building projects. Total demand for 
all construction purposes was only about 
50 percent (in quantity) as large as same 
period of 1939, whereas there was a drop 
of only some 20 percent between the 
second quarters of 1939 and 1940. With 
curtailment of Baltic supplies, local tim- 
ber importers turned to an increasing 
extent to the United States and Canada 
for supplies of building and other lumber. 
Lumber prices declined approximately 
25 percent during the third quarter, 
owing to price cutting by several firms 
and a resultant break-up in the local 
lumber dealers’ association. If any 
change occurs during the fourth quarter, 
it will probably be toward a higher price 
level. The principal competitors of 
American and Canadian timber were 
teak and Philippine mahogany (used for 
interior trim and flooring on lower- 
priced jobs) in the Port Elizabeth build- 
ing trade; Parana pine, in box lumber; 
and Karri, in railroad-car building and 
motortruck bodies. 

In the Durban district, encouraging 
signs of a revival of business appeared to- 
ward the end of the third quarter, largely 
as a result of orders on Government ac- 
count for construction of barracks for 
troops, and the placing of orders by the 
South African Railways and Harbours 
Administration. Building operations in 
Durban have been sharply restricted for 
months, and there is little prospect 
of early revival. Plywood from Japan 
was quoted only in yen or in dollars, not 
sterling. ‘Teak imports from Thailand 
were affected by lack of cargo space, but 
large stocks were on hand. Stocks of 
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both plywood and teak at Durban were 
estimated to be sufficient for another 6 
months at present rate of consumption. 
No lumber from the west coast of the 
United States reached Durban during the 
4 months May to August, compared with 
receipts of 8,170 tons in those months of 
1939. Southern-pine imports in the 
same period were 3,615 tons, compared 
with 10,358 tons in 1939. Canadian 
lumber arriving in May, June, and July 
amounted to 5,569 tons; none was re- 
ceived in August. Arrivals of lumber 
from the Baltic in these 4 months totaled 
2,731 tons. 


Machinery, Other Than 
Electrical 


B Chile—American canning machinery 
will be required to enlarge and modernize 
Chilean fish canneries in accordance with 
plans of the Corporacion de Fomento. 
The Corporacion is particularly interested 
in promoting exports of canned tuna fish, 
sardines, and swordfish, and it is reported 
that money is being loaned to canning 
companies to purchase and install modern 
machinery. 

®@ China .—American cement-making 
equipment is being used in the expansion 
of a plant near Tientsin. However, Ger- 
man and Japanese machinery will be 
employed to double the cement produc- 
tion of Manchuria by the end of next 
year. 

@ Egypt—uUp to the present, Egypt’s re- 
quirements in  bottles—approximately 
3,000,000 annually—have been supplied 
entirely by imports, as there is no bottle 
industry in the country. However, the 
present dislocation in shipping has re- 
vived the idea of establishing a bottle- 
making industry in Egypt and the In- 
dustrial Department of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry is reported to 
be making a study of the plan. 

Owing to existing market conditions, 
it is believed that the necessary bottle- 
making machinery, if the project is ap- 
proved, will have to be imported from 
the United States, and in this connection 
it is suggested that interested manufac- 
turers of such machinery might com- 
municate with the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry at Cairo. 

B Germany.—Stoneware machinery 
parts made of sintered plastic clays with 
admixtures of feldspar, quartz, or kaolin 
are used extensively in Germany in 
equipment for handling corrosive liquids 
particularly centrifugal pumps handling 
acids are made of stoneware. These 
pumps can handle all acids except fluoric 
acid at temperatures ranging up to 100 
degrees C. it is stated. Piston pumps for 
Similar purposes, operating at up to 50 
revolutions per minute, are likewise made 
of stoneware. Unarmored, they with- 
stand pressures up to about 30 pounds, 
and armored, up to about 50 pounds per 
square inch. The valves are fitted either 
with cut stoneware balls or with rubber 
balls. Exhausters for chemical factor- 
ies and for laboratories are likewise be- 
ing manufactured of stoneware with the 
electric motor housed in stoneware. Ex- 
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hausters for handling acid vapors and 
fumes are of a similar construction but 
with precision-ground stoneware fittings 
and bearings, operating at speeds up to 
3,000 revolutions per minute. They are 
installed in explosive factories, denitrat- 
ing plants, pickling plants, and electro- 
chemical factories. Stoneware valves 
and stoneware drum mills are other ex- 
amples of the uses to which this ma- 
terial is put in the German machinery 
industry in addition to such established 
uses as storage tanks and piping. 

@ Hong Kong.—American tunneling ma- 
chinery is being used in Hong Kong in 
the construction of air raid shelters. 
The equipment was obtained for that 
purpose from stocks in Manila. 

@ Jraq—aA Turkish trade delegation vis- 
ited Iraq in September for the purpose 
of securing supplies of machinery and 
other products. The greater part of 
Turkey’s machinery imports formerly 
came from Germany. It was reported 
that in view of shipping difficulties in 
the Mediterranean the delegation 
planned to place orders with Iraqi mer- 
chants who had connections of long 
standing with manufacturers in the 
United States and Britain. 

@ Palestine —Most of the machinery in- 
stalled in Palestine’s canning factories 
was imported from Germany under a 
clearing arrangement which facilitated 
the entry of German goods. The equip- 
ment now installed has a capacity which 
considerably exceeds the current rate of 
output, and it is reported that there are 
still some unused stocks of canning plant 
equipment available. 

@ Philippine Islands——Imports of ma- 
chinery and parts during the first quar- 
ter of 1940 totaled 4,418,167 pesos, show- 
ing a small increase over arrivals valued 
at 4,196,532 pesos in the corresponding 
period of 1939. (1 peso=$0.50.) 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


Imports of tragasol and locust bean 
gum into the United States continued 
heavy during 1940 despite conditions in 
the Mediterranean area, analysis reveals. 

During the first three quarters of 1940, 
a total of 2,533,000 pounds, valued at 
$315,000, were imported, of which 
1,125,000 pounds was reported as com- 
ing from the United Kingdom, the lead- 
ing supplier throughout the last 5 years, 
and 662,000 pounds, valued at $120,000, 
from Italy. 

Imports in 1935 amounted to 2,136,000 
pounds, valued at $203,000; in 1936 to 
1,931,000 pounds ($196,000); in 1937, to 
2,469,000 pounds ($447,000); in 1938, to 
2,405,000 pounds ($275,000) ; and in 1939 
to 4,191,000 pounds ($450,000). 

@ British Guiana—Imports of drugs 
and medicines into British Guiana in- 
creased slightly from $156,274 in 1938 to 
$166,555 in 1939. The United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Canada were the 
chief sources, supplying $64,509, $44,522, 
and $36,457 worth, respectively, during 
the latter year. 

@ Turkey.—Exports of gum tragacanth 
amounted to 117,859 kilograms (260,000 
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pounds) valued at 201,635 Turkish 
pounds during the first 6 months of 1940, 
according to official statistics. Exports 
for the entire year of 1939 were 330,000 
kilograms (725,000 pounds) valued at 
318,000 Turkish pounds. In 1939, Russia, 
followed by the United States and Swit- 
zerland, Italy, and other European coun- 
tries were the principal buyers. In the 
first half of 1940, imports of gum traga- 
canth from Turkey into the United 
States were at about the same rate 
33,400 pounds, valued at $18,700) as in 
1939. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Germany.—lIn October 1940 8 feature 
pictures, of which 6 were German and 2 
Italian, were passed by the German 
Board of Censors, compared with 10 the 
month before and 11 in October of 1939. 
The total for the 10 months of the calen- 
dar year 1940 was 78 or 34 less than for 
the corresponding period of 1939. 

The following table details the feature 
films approved during the first 10 months 
of 1939 and 1940 by country of pro- 
duction: 











| 
| January- | January- 
Country October October 
1940 1939 

tie ape Lsetnn 165 81 
Df REAR CE eee Sree ase Se 10 6 
Wmmeee States: ones cuss... 3 18 
i as sk Se ee a 0 3 
Scie Skin os m+ temmeculiinhe 0 2 
I as wanckch anatase 0 1 
pe pai Rap LE: pie oR oes 0 1 
po ker ee ee oe 78 112 











1 Including 2 foreign-language pictures. 


@ [raq—Motion-picture business in Iraq 
during the month of August 1940 is re- 
ported to have been good. Theaters ex- 
hibited their best films of the season 
during the latter part of September. 

By order of the local municipal author- 
ities, programmes of motion-picture the- 
aters, effective September 26, 1940, were 
changed on Thursday night instead of 
Saturday night as had been the case 
previously. 

The local press reports that the Spanish 
Legation in Cairo has suggested to the 
Iraqi Legation there that motion-picture 
films be exchanged between the two 
countries. It is added that this plan is 
being examined by the appropriate Iraqi 
authorities. In this connection it is note- 
worthy that the only motion picture pro- 
duced in Iraq is a documentary film 
entitled “Modern Iraq.” 


Naval Stores, Gums, and Resins 


@ Netherlands Indies—Data relative to 
total exports of gum copal from the Neth- 
erlands Indies are not yet available for 
the first 6 months of 1940. Most of the 
exports, however, are represented by ship- 
ments from the outer Provinces, and from 
this territory 7,648,907 gross kilograms of 
fum copal valued at 1,125,003 guilders 
were exported, compared with 17,179,357 
gross kilograms valued at 820,265 guilders 
during the first half of 1939. The main 
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countries of destination were the United 
States (3,583,826 gross kilograms valued 
at 435,021 guilders) ; the United Kingdom 
(2,356,551 gross kilograms valued at, 
439,942 guilders) ; and Italy (353,046 gross 
kilograms valued at 71,214 guilders). The 
United States depends principally upon 
the Netherlands Indies for supplies of 
gum copal, and out of a total of 23,537,706 
pounds imported in 1939, 14,896,276 
pounds originated in the Netherlands 
Indies. Belgium supplied 4,373,747 
pounds, followed by the Philippine Islands 
with 2,069,402 pounds. 

@ Portugal—Shipments of naval stores 
from Portugal showed large decreases in 
exports of both turpentine and rosin 
during the first nine months of 1940. 
Shipments of turpentine during the 1940 
period aggregated 4,074,228 kilograms 
valued at 13,097,197 eseudos compared 
with 6,052,836 kilograms valued at 12,- 
742,540 escudos for the 1939 period. 
Rosin exports during the period were 
12,981,231 kilograms valued at 25,667,651 
escudos, a heavy decline from the 40,- 
583,761 kilograms valued at 54,033,981 
escudos shipped during the first 9 
months of 1939. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 
@ New Zealand—Demand for all types of 
office equipment in New Zealand was 
well maintained during the third quar- 
ter of 1940, with shortages in virtually 
every line being evident. The situation 
with regard to calculating and similar 
machines was particularly acute, owing 
to the fact that the United States is 
practically the only source of supply for 
most types, and imports of such ma- 
chines from the United States have been 
restricted to 25 percent of the value im- 
ported in the corresponding 6-month 
period of 1938. 

A leading Wellington importer of a 
general line of office equipment reports 
he has been in a relatively favorable 
position up to now because of heavy im- 
ports in 1939 and in the first part of 
1940, at which time he made use of 
“black market” exchange, sinee pro- 
hibited. His stocks are now becoming 
low, and he is considering the possibility 
of assembling a Canadian-made type- 
writer locally. He has not yet ascer- 
tained whether he would be able to im- 
port the necessary parts, and whether 
the New Zealand market is sufficiently 
large to justify assembling. He states 
his firm has been manufacturing steel 
cabinets for a well-known American 
card system for some time, and that he 
has been permitted to import the card 
system itself, although in restricted 
amounts. The New Zealand branch of 
an English firm is understood also to 
be undertaking limited local manufac- 
ture of cabinets for its card system. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ China.—No known arrivals or exports 
of tung oil were reported at Hankow 
during November. The only sale re- 
corded was the purchase of 34 short tons 
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by Japanese interests. At the end of 
November stocks at Hankow remained 
at approximately 2,520 short tons. Hong 
Kong imports of tung oil during Novem- 
ber totaled 491 short tons, including 
clandestine arrivals of 5 and 10 tons at 
a time. Stocks of oil at the end of the 
month were reported to be low. 

@ Finland.—The Ministry of Public Wel- 
fare and Supply arranged in August for 
the purchase from the United States of 
9,000 metric tons of margarine fats, 7,000 
tons of lard, and 4,000 tons of fatbacks, 
a part of which has already been re- 
ceived. 


Purchases of Russian oil cake, report- 

edly, amounted to 5,000 tons which might 
be raised to 7,000 metric tons. Over 
4,000 tons of soybean meal have been 
purchased in the United States, but none 
as yet has been received. These quanti- 
ties are small compared with normal 
needs, and steps have been taken to re- 
place imported fodder products with fod- 
der cellulose, production of which has 
been started, and 4,000 tons have already 
been delivered. 
@ Manchuria.—The second official esti- 
mate of Manchuria’s 1940 soybean pro- 
duction is 3,827,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 3,945,000 tons in the revised 
official 1939 estimate. The decrease is 
ascribed to reduced plantings, early 
frost, and floods and hailstorms in some 
sections. 


Although the second official estimates 
are much lower than the first, private ob- 
servers believe they are still too high- 
and suggest 3,600,000 metric tons. 


@ Sweden —As a result of successful ex- 
periments in extracting edible oil from 
herring and other fish, a plant for the 
purpose is to be built at Karlshamm by 
one of Sweden’s leading vegetable oil 
producers, at a cost of approximately 
$350,000, and with a daily capacity of 
50 tons of oil. 

After a saturation process, otherwise 
known as “hardening,” the fish oil be- 
comes definitely neutral in taste. In ad- 
dition to oil, there will be two valuable 
byproducts—one rich in vitamins which 
may be used as cattle feed, and the 
other an albumen food. The same con- 
cern will build one cracking plant and 
one plant for the utilization of offal. 
The cracking plant will produce, among 
other products, glycerine and stearine. 


The new plants are intended for peace- 
time production as well as for the special 
demands created by the present war. 


Paints 


@ Netherlands Indies —Java and Madura 
imported a total of 794,734 gross kilo- 
grams of paints valued at 560,030 guild- 
ers in the first half of 1940, a 16-percent 
increase over the 684,716 gross kilograms 
valued at 375,035 guilders imported dur- 
ing the comparable period of 1939. Im- 
ports of ready-mixed paints into Java 
and Madura for the first 6 months of 
1940 by countries of origin are shown 
in the following table: 
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Country of origin kilograms Guilders 
CO | 218, 716 152, 830 
United Kingdom........_-- 165, 053 94, 209 
Germany Ciena ewee chines 12, 870 11, 747 
SS 14, 507 36, 829 
United States 238, 903 213, 579 
ES ae 100, 541 30, 141 
, | Ae Sa eae 44, 144 20, 695 

oS 794, 734 560, 030 











@ Switzerland.—Although 30 firms man- 
ufacture lacquers in Switzerland, only 12 
are considered of importance. These 
firms manufacture, it is estimated, about 
65 percent of the domestic demand for 
lacquers, while 15 percent is supplied by 
Germany, 10 percent by the United 
States, and 10 percent by other countries, 
Ordinary lacquers are supplied almost 
entirely by domestic firms, while imports 
from the United States consist of special 
grades only. Imports of lacquers are 
classed under “Varnishes, lacquers, and 
driers” in the Swiss import schedule. 
According to the official figures for 1939, 
a total of 43,342 kilograms of products 
under this class valued at 120,504 francs 
were imported—a 29-percent increase 
over the 34,272 kilograms valued at 
99,991 francs imported during 1938. In 
1939 Germany supplied 21,382 kilograms 
valued at 48,966 francs, followed by the 
United States with 8,826 kilograms 
(29,667 francs), with the Netherlands 
third, sending 6,405 kilograms (21,892 
francs). The country has also a sub- 
stantial export trade in varnishes, lac- 
quers, and driers, which amounted to 
11,569 kilograms valued at 37,857 francs 
in 1938, increasing to 13,666 kilograms 
(29,950 francs) in 1939. The Nether- 
lands was the chief customer in 1939, 
taking 10,672 kilograms valued at 20,438 
francs. 


Radio 


@ Jndia—The market for radio tubes has 
been substantial in recent years and is 
likely to grow, owing to the increasing 
number of radio receiving sets being 
used. At the end of August 1940, 112,308 
licensed receiving sets were in operation 
in this country, representing an in- 
crease of 32,728 during the preceding 
year. 

The following table compiled from of- 
ficial statistics shows imports of radio 
tubes into India during the past 3 years: 








Year Quantity Value 
1937... 82, 650 $75, 733 
1928 __ 69, 781 73, O55 
1939 82, 261 | 59, 388 





The United States has been supplying 
more than 60 percent of the tubes im- 
ported into India, the rest coming mainly 
from the United Kingdom. At present 
stocks of British tubes on the Bombay 
market are normal. However, shipments 
from England have been irregular and 
leading radio dealers fear that supplies 
from that source may be curtailed, on ac- 
count of the war. 
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Railway Equipment 


BH Brazil—The Sao Paulo-Parana Rail- 
road of Brazil has ordered one 2-8-2 type 
freight locomotive from the United 
States. 

@ Finland—The total cost of the Var- 
kaus-Viinijarvi Railway amounted to ap- 
proximately 147,000,000 marks or 1,470,- 
000 marks per kilometer, thus making it 
the most expensive railway per kilometer 
built in Finland. Construction of this 
line was commenced in 1932 and the road 
was unofficially opened for traffic late in 
1939. It is 100 kilometers long. 

@ Switzerland—The municipal tram- 
ways department of Zurich has recently 
replaced the gasoline busses 0n a 2-mile 
route by 6 trolley-busses. The vehicles 
have seating accommodation for 26 pas- 
sengers and standing room for 42. The 
doors are electro-pneumatically operated 
from the driver’s seat. 

BU. S. S. R—One-hundred steel air- 
dump cars have been ordered from an 
American company by the U. S. S. R. 
Railways. 

@ Venezuela.—During the 30 months, 
from January 1, 1937, to June 30, 1939, 
the latest period for which data are 
available, imports of railway equipment 
into Venezuela totaled 6,194,393 boli- 
vares in value. Of this amount, 3,751,450 
bolivares were imported during the cal- 
endar year 1938, compared with 1,224,795 
in 1937. Imports during the first 6 
months of 1939 totaled 1,198,148 boli- 
vares—a figure which would indicate the 
trend for the entire calendar year of 
1939 to be approximately the import 
movement of 1938. During the 30-month 
period approximately 35 percent of the 
imports of Venezuela were from the 
United States, 45 percent came from 
Belgium and 18 percent from Germany. 
Girder and steel rail imports during the 
period were valued at 3,689,817 bolivares, 
slightly more than one-half of the entire 
import movement. This group was fol- 
lowed by imports of rolling stock valued 
at 1,004,968 bolivares and locomotives 
713,970 bolivares. 


Rubber and Products 


@ British Malaya—Automobile tire 
sales were steady in November. Most 
dealers were carrying large stocks as a 
result of heavy purchases in anticipa- 
tion of a general price increase which 
caused speculative buying, principally in 
truck sizes. Dealer buying reduced in- 
ventories of importers; imports from 
Canada have been curtailed and deliv- 
eries from United Kingdom are retarded. 
Malaya’s only automobile-tire factory is 
reported about to begin production with 
initial small output. 

@ Costa Rica.—Costa Rica affords a fav- 
orable market for low-priced rubber toys. 
Most of the importers place their orders 
for the bulk of their requirements dur- 
ing August, September, and October, in 
preparation for the Christmas season. 
Competition in imported toys at present 
is mainly between the United States and 
the United Kingdom; but prior to Sep- 
tember 1939, Germany was the most im- 


portant supplier. 
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Only the lower priced 
rubber toys are in demand in Costa Rica; 
the market for the medium-priced and 
high-priced toys is very limited. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, San Jose.) 

@ Germany.—About 5 years ago, tests 
were begun in Germany with brake lin- 
ings made exclusively of domestic raw 
materials. These tests are reported to 
have led to the recent development of a 
lining consisting exclusively of rubber- 
ized steel or aluminum wool. The 
metallic wool is only 0.03 millimeter 
thick, and each fiber is completely cov- 
ered with synthetic rubber. 

These new linings are reported to have 
qualities superior to those of asbestos 
linings, and have been used on rolling 
stock for speeds ranging from 120 to 
150 kilometers per hour. It is claimed 
that at a speed of 120 kilometers and a 
wheel pressure of 7,000 kilograms the 
braking efficiency is 390,000 meter-kilo- 
grams, or considerably more than can be 
effected through the use of asbestos lin- 
ings. The new lining is waterproof, and 
the reduction in braking efficiency as a 
result of oil and grease is not more than 
in the case of asbestos linings. 

@ Japan.—Japan increased scrap rubber 
imports from 2,214 long tons in 1936 to 
4,840 in 1937, 5,322 in 1938, and 21,703 in 
1939. The amount of scrap rubber col- 
lected locally is believed to be less than 
5,000 tons a year. The imports came 
over 90 percent from the United States. 
Statistics of these Japanese imports have 
been discontinued since April 1940, but 
shipments from the United States have 
continued. The scrap rubber has been 
used to offset the decline in imports of 
crude rubber. The Japanese rubber-re- 
claiming industry has been greatly en- 
larged, from between 5,000 and 10,000 
long tons capacity in 1936 to between 
25,000 and 30,000 tons for 1940. There 
are 18 firms reclaiming by the alkali 
process, several of them fairly large, 
while the Japan Oil Reclaimed Rubber 
Association has 115 members, judged to 
be small firms. 

@ Nicaragua.—Reports from the San 
Juan River region claim that agents for 
German firms are purchasing some rub- 
ber there. The small exports of rubber 
have been in the hands of Nicaraguan 
firms, some controlled by persons of 
German origin. A recent shipment of 
about 15 tons of rubber was made from 
Corinto, on a Japanese vessel, partly 
consigned to Tokio and partly to 
Tientsin. 

B Philippine Islands——Sales of automo- 
bile tires continued to be adversely 
affected, during August, by the extremely 
low prices of Philippine products. Deal- 
ers report difficulty in making collections, 
particularly in the Provinces. List prices 
were unchanged, but there continued to 
be unconfirmed rumors that some dealers 
were cutting prices in order to move sur- 
plus stocks. 

Arrivals during August declined 
sharply; the total of 9,083 casings showed 
a drop of 8,129 from July and of 5,904 
compared with August of last year. For 
the first time in several months, no im- 
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ports were received from Japan; all the 
above total came from the United States. 
Total imports during the first 8 months 
of 1940 amounted to 99,500 casings, some- 
what below the figure of 106,050 for the 
corresponding period of 1939. 


@ Syria and Lebanon.—Imports of auto- 
mobile tires into states of the Levant 
under French Mandate were valued in 
1935 at 17,140,600 francs; in 1936, at 
6,049,520 francs; 1937, 10,705,500 francs; 
and 1938, 14,393,260 francs. Imports 
from the United States accounted for 52.5 
percent, 60.5 percent, 46.8 percent, and 
34.9 percent, respectively, for these years. 
Although the United States share de- 
clined, the value of imports increased 
steadily through 1938. 


Soaps, Toiletries, and 
Essential Oils 


@ Bolivia—Import data for 1939 show 
that the United States furnished an ap- 
preciable share of the imports of toilet 
preparations into Bolivia during that 
year. In 1940 the share of the United 
States was no doubt greater, since prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
Germany, England, and France were im- 
portant sources. Data for 1940 are not 
yet available. 

In 1939 Bolivia imported 96,685 
kilograms of cosmetics and toilet prepa- 
rations, amounting in value to approxi- 
mately $87,500. Toilet-soap imports 
amounted to 46,627 kilograms ($20,600), 
of which England supplied 20,052 kilo- 
grams ($7,400), the United States 13,296 
kilograms ($7,100) and Germany 6,629 
kilograms ($3,900). Perfume imports 
were relatively small, amounting to only 
569 kilograms valued at $3,600. France 
and Germany were the largest suppliers 
of this item, the former supplying 298 
kilograms ($2,000) and Germany 175 
kilograms ($1,000). Bolivia imported 
9,485 kilograms of dentifrices in 1939, 
amounting in value to $17,200, of which 
the United States furnished 5,089 kilo- 
grams ($12,700) and Germany 3,457 kilo- 
grams ($3,600). 

@ Netherlands Indies.—Exports of veti- 
ver oil, one of the sweet scented grass oils 
used by the perfume industry, from the 
Netherlands Indies during the first half 
of 1940, were approximately the same as 
in preceding years. Exports during the 
first 6 months of 1940 amounted to 16,900 
kilograms, valued at 111,600 guldens. 
The United States was the most impor- 
tant market, taking 7,500 kilograms 
(47,400 guldens). Other countries of 
destination were France, 3,600 kilograms, 
Italy, 3,000, India, 1,700, and United 
Kingdam, 1,000. 

@ Turkey.—Exports of rose oil from Tur- 
key amounted to 47 kilograms valued at 
15,319 Turkish pounds during the first 
6 months of 1940, according to prelimi- 
nary statistics. Exports for the entire 
year of 1939 amounted to 79 kilograms, 
valued at 20,158 Turkish pounds. In 
1939, production was estimated at 120 
kilograms, a sharp decline from the 1938 
output, 
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@ Uruguay.—There are several types of 
dentifirices in powder form, both Ameri- 
can and European, offered for sale in 
Uruguay, and while the demand is small, 
in comparison with dental creams, it is 
believed to be increasing. The United 
States, France, England, and Germany 
have been the chief suppliers. 

Exports of dentrifices from the United 
States to Uruguay in 1939 were valued 
at $6,000. 


Textiles and Related Products 
Cotton and Products 


Exports of raw cotton from the United 
States in November amounted to 145,000 
bales, valued at $7,665,000, compared with 
195,000 bales, valued at $10,474,000, in 
October and 584,000 bales, valued at 
$30,288,000, in November 1939. 

Exports for the 4 months, August to 
November, inclusive, totaled 495,000 bales 
valued at $26,707,000, compared with 
2,328,000 bales valued at $123,050,000, for 
the corresponding 4 months of 1939. Ex- 
ports to the U. S. S. R. continued in 
November amounting to 45,000 bales 
while exports to China totaled 3,472 bales. 
Exports to other countries continued 
much reduced. 


@ Canada—Cotton manufacturing ac- 
tivity continued at a high level during 
October. Cotton consumption for the 
three months, August to October, inclu- 
sive, was about 30 percent larger than 
during the corresponding months of 
1939. Consumption of Brazilian cotton 
increased with a corresponding decline 
in consumption of American cotton. 
The volume of military and civilian orders 
continued good but production is keeping 
pace with the orders and the backlog of 
unfilled orders is being reduced. 
@ Egypt.—According to the second offi- 
cial estimate the total cotton production 
is forecast at 9,278,000 cantars of about 
99 pounds each, including 3,317,000 can- 
tars of cotton over 13g inches; 212,000 
cantars of cotton over 1% to 13g inches; 
5,582,000 cantars of over 1% to 1% 
inches; and 167,000 cantars of scarto 
(linters). 'The corresponding figures for 
1939 were 8,692,000 cantars, 3,225,000 
cantars, 418,000 cantars, 4,884,000 can- 
tars, and 165,000 cantars, respectively. 
The total in terms of 478-pound bales 
was 1,923,000 for 1940 and 1,801,000 for 
1939, representing an increase of 122,000 
bales, mainly in cotton of over 1% to 
11%, inches. 
@ United Kingdom.—The Liverpool cot- 
ton market was quiet during the first 
week of December. A considerable turn- 
over was reported in Brazilian cotton 
with good import business in that variety 
resulting from the allotment of licenses 
for December shipment. There was 
some business in Egyptian and other 
African cottons, but the trade in Argen- 
tine and Peruvian cotton was practically 
at a standstill and import transactions 
in Indian limited. 

Activity in the cotton manufacturing 
industry was maintained. Exports in- 
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quiry for cotton goods was reported 
active but domestic demand was slow. 


Silk and Products 


@ China—The Central China Silk Co. 
(a Japanese-dominated syndicate) re- 
ports that it has produced 85,000 bales of 
silk since June 1, 1940; of this quantity, 
61,500 bales had been exported up to the 
end of November and 22,500 bales had 
been consumed domestically. The Cen- 
tral China Silk Co. reportedly plans to 
establish silk weaving mills in several 
industrial areas throughout China. 

@ Manchuria.—Exports of tussah or wild 
silk during the first half of 1940 com- 
prised raw silk to the value of 2,450,000 
“Manchukuo” yuan and waste silk valued 
at 1,296,000 yuan, against values of 
4,823,000 and 6,182,000 yuan, respectively, 
for exports during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Bolivia—Imports of rayon and silk 
yarns declined to 24,419 kilograms valued 
at 64,528 bolivianos in 1939, from 30,618 
kilograms at 120,633 in 1938. Italy, the 
leading source, supplied 12,967 kilograms 
valued at 31,257 bolivianos in 1939 
(against 17,389 at 43,923 bolivianos in 
1938); followed by Germany with 6,013 
kilograms at 22,689 bolivianos (5,921 at 
48,560 in 1938); Japan, 4,477 at 6,171 
(4,323 at 8,935); Argentina, 766 at 2,392 
(only 16 at 236 in 1938); France, 119 at 
1,099 ‘against 1,911 at 11,957); Switzer- 
land, 60 at 589 (223 at 523); the United 
States, 17 kilograms at 231 bolivianos 
(only 1 at 10 in 1938); and the United 
Kingdom, none in 1939 (819 at 6,324 in 
1938). No estimates are available as to 
the relative proportions of silk and rayon 
yarns in these imports. Japan and Italy 
were reported to have been the chief 
sources of rayon yarn imports since the 
outbreak of European hostilities. Rayon 
yarn is not produced in Bolivia. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, La Paz.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Bulgaria.—The conclusion of an agree- 
ment to purchase from 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 kilograms of Bulgarian tobacco 
for 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 leva, 
reportedly the largest single tobacco deal 
in Bulgarian history, has been announced 
by the German purchasing combine 
“Reemtsma.” The transaction includes 
the unsold remainder of the 1939 crop, 
estimated at approximately 17,000,000 
kilograms, plus 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 
kilograms from the 1940 production. Pri- 
vate merchants, the agriculture bank, and 
Union Tobacco Cooperatives will partici- 
pate in supplying this tobacco. Prices 
averaging 75 to 80 leva per kilogram are 
somewhat above those of previous years. 

The 1940 Bulgarian tobacco crop is es- 
timated at 50,000,000 kilograms; deduct- 
ing this German purchase and the 
quantity normally consumed locally 
(5,000,000 kilograms), less than 15,000,000 
kilograms of exportable surplus remain 
unengaged. 
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@ Canada.—Little or no change is indi- 
cated in the 1940 Quebec tobacco crop, 
there being a slightly higher yield as 
against lowered acreage. Revised esti- 
mates of this crop, as published in 
Monthiy Bulletin of Agricultural Statis- 
tics, September 1940, are as follows: 











7" cana 730 Gross farm 

Type Acreage Yield value 
7 ees ae sar ~ | Pounds | 
Flue-cured______- 5,710 | 4, 120, 000 $782, 000 
Dark... 240 252, 000 18, 900 
Cigar leaf 4,600 | 5,190. 000 529, 100 
Large pipe | 2,830 | 3, 180, 000 238, 500 
Small pipe : 950 479, 000 86, 200 
Total... 14, 330 | 13, 221,000 | 1, 655, 500 








@ Germany.—Present production of leaf 
tobacco in Germany except cigar tobac- 
co, which is not cultivated to any extent 
is stated to cover at least one-third of 
the domestic demand, according to the 
Deutsche Tabak Zeitung of October 9, 
1940. The 1939 crop, totaling 71,500,000 
German pounds, was not considered 
large. The 1940 crop, including the pro- 
duction of the reincorporated former 
Polish districts of Western Prussia and 
Suwalki, as well as that of Alsace, is 
estimated at 87,300,000 German pounds, 
an increase of approximately 22 percent, 

Cultivation of Virginia-type tobacco is 
reported to have been considerably ex- 
tended in the old tobacco districts of cen- 
tral Germany, Franken, Pfalz, and 
Baden, with the assistance of the Reich 
Institute for Tobacco Research and large 
firms in the tobacco trade which pro- 
vided facilities for flue curing. Districts 
producing cigar tobacco are now culti- 
vating better grades which are largely 
supplanting other grades in the districts 
of Western Prussia and the Rhineland. 
According to report, the Kurmark is 
leading in the production of nicotine- 
free tobacco. 

Flue curing and the cultivation of Vir- 
ginia-type tobacco are said not to con- 
stitute a problem in former Poland dis- 
tricts. Other grades grown in these dis- 
tricts are unsuitable for German pur- 
poses, and their elimination in favor of 
more useful grades has been successful. 

Owing to the small volume of tobacco 
grown in Austria, no difficulty has arisen 
in adjusting the situation to meet the 
German demand. Consequently, the 
first cultivation of American-type tobac- 
cos (Virginia, Kentucky, burley, and 
pryor) has met with success, the area 
under cultivation in Austrian tobacco dis- 
tricts having been extended to approxi- 
mately 250 acres during 1940. It is 
stated that bright and dark Virginia and 
burley grades grown in the Burgenland 
showed excellent development in spite of 
adverse weather conditions. The har- 
vesting of the crop has been concluded, 
and the entire production will be taken 
over by the Ostmaerkische Tabakver- 
wertungsgenossenschaft. The net result 
per hectare (2.47 acres) is estimated at 
2,000 to 2,500 reichmarks. 

The tobacco districts in the provinces 
of Alsace, Bohemia, and Moravia com- 
plete the group of new tobacco districts 
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reincorporated into the Reich. The re- 
port of the Deutsche Tabak Zeitung 
stresses the necessity for cooperation in 
order to fit these areas into the German 
tobacco market. 

B@ Germany.—The first sales of domestic 
tobacco were held in Heidelberg on Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, 1940, when 52,280,000 
German pounds of domestic primings, 
sand leaf, and medium grades were of- 
fered and sold, according to the Deutsche 
Tabak Zeitung of October 9 and 16, 
1940. The tobacco sales of 1940 are still 
subject to the “Preisstopp” regulations 
of the Four Year Plan; therefore there 
was no “sale” in the real sense of the 
word. Prices obtained and the estimated 
value of the sale turn-over are not re- 
ported. 

The second sale of domestic primings 
and sand leaf was also held at Heidel- 
berg on October 11 and 12; movement 
was brisk, owing to the urgent demand 
of the industry. The volume of raw to- 
bacco offered and sold is given as 40,- 
300,000 German pounds; prices obtained 
have not been made public. 

The area under tobacco cultivation 
in Baden has been increased approxi- 
mately 500 acres during 1940. It is 
stated that the year’s crop was of good 
color and that the harvest could be com- 
pleted under favorable weather condi- 
tions. 

Large heaps of tobacco stalks up to 
1.20 meters in length may be seen in the 
fields of the German Palatinate. They 
are being dried and are said to furnish 
a valuable fuel. The utilization as a 
new raw material by the German indus- 
try is also reported. 

Germany.—The law of July 15, 1933, 
relative to the limitation of the employ- 
ment of machines in the German cigar 
industry, as modified by a decree of Jan- 
uary 26, 1940, is effective in Austria 
(Ostmark), the Sudentenland, and the 
occupied eastern districts, according to a 
decree of November 5, 1940. However, the 
decree provides that if in the districts 
named, after their incorporation of in 
the German Reich, machines were being 
used for winding the filler or applying 
the wrapper leaf in the manufacture of 
cigarillos or stogies, they may continue 
to be employed until further notice. 

The original law of 1933 was enacted 
for the purpose of relieving the unem- 
ployment situation with which the in- 
dustry was then faced, and prohibited 
the installation in German cigar fac- 
tories of machines which may be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cigars, 
cigarillos, and stogies for winding the 
filler or applying the wrapper leaf. Fac- 
tories which were already using such 
machines could not produce, in any finan- 
cial year, a greater number of cigars, 
cigarillos, and stogies than that manu- 
factured in the financial year 1932-33. 
The severity of the restrictions was re- 
laxed by the decree of January 26, 1940, 
making it possible for factories lacking 
sufficient workers to obtain permission 
for the installation of such machines if 
certain conditions and requirements are 
met. Before the permit is granted, the 
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factory must satisfy the authorities that 
the supply of tobacco allotted to the plant 
cannot be handled by utilizing the avail- 
able labor or by transferring the factory 
to another locality where there is a suffi- 
cient supply of skilled labor. 

Germany.—Shipment of tobacco prod- 

ucts except chewing tobacco and snuff, 
from the German Reich to Alsace-Lor- 
raine is prohibited by a decree of the 
Minister of Commerce, dated October 29, 
1940, according to the German press. 
The Monopoly Office for ‘Tobacco 
(Reichsstelle fuer Tabak) is empowered 
to make additional exceptions from the 
prohibition. 
@ Greece.—Under the Greek Govern- 
ment’s restrictive program for tobacco 
planting last spring, the 1940 acreage 
was reduced an average of 19 percent, 
the reduction in Macedonia and Thrace 
(principal sources of Greek tobacco for 
the American market) ranging around 
25 percent. Unfavorable weather sup- 
plemented the Government’s acreage 
restriction, with the result that the 1940 
crop is now estimated at approximately 
40,000 metric tons or slightly higher, a 
29 percent decrease compared with the 
1939 yield of 59,000 tons. 

Greek exports of tobacco were 50 per- 
cent greater in volume and 178 percent 
greater in value in July-August 1940 than 
in the same months of 1939. 

Principal Greek exports to the United 

States in the first 8 months of 1940 in- 
cluded tobacco, which accounted for ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the total. 
@ Jraq.—lIn order to administer the Iraq 
Tobacco Monopoly project, the Council 
of Ministers has decided to allot 25,000 
Iraq dinars for the construction of to- 
bacco warehouses at Sulaimaniya, Ra- 
wanduz, and Shaklawa, as reported by 
the Iraq press of September 23, 1940. 
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@ Philippine orn of the 
1940 tobacco crop in Cagayan and Isa- 
bela continued during September, with 
earlier high prices maintained. Tobacco 
appears to be the only Philippine agri- 
cultural product that has not been af- 
fected adversely by the European war. 
The superior quality of the crop, while 
the actual yield was somewhat below 
earlier estimates, would seem to account 
for the unusually high prices received for 
the 1940 production. Also, competition 
of buyers has forced prices up to levels 
substantially higher than in 1939. 
Exports of Philippine leaf, scrap, and 
filler tobacco were again extremely small 
in September, although the total of 
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244,097 kilograms was considerably above 
the all-time low (101,188 kilograms) 
reached in August. However, Septem- 
ber 1940 shipments were 73 percent un- 
der September 1939 exports of 907,444 
kilograms. The United States was the 
principal country of destination for Sep- 
tember 1940 shipments, receiving 215,796 
kilograms. 

During the first 9 months of 1940, the 
Philippine leaf-tobacco export trade de- 
clined 50 percent to 6,938,523 kilograms, 
from 13,962,479 in the like period of 
1939. Spain was the largest purchaser, 
accounting for 67 percent of all leaf 
exports. The United States took 1,298,- 
085 kilograms, or 19 percent of the total. 
Details are given in the following table. 


Philippine Leaf Tobacco Exports 














First 9 months— 
Country 
1939 1940 
Kilograms |Kilograms 
Wie PO: os ks 3, 397, 438 | 1, 298, 085 
Belgium and Netherlands---_-_-_- 195, 255 161, 348 
China, Hong Kong, and Man- 

Rds calkbislenueieds «caebeael 202, 733 235, 478 
pS TY Se i oe TR Bison ne naan 
Japan and Chosen-_--._____------ 906, 4081. 55k. 
Java and Malaya...........---- 82, 454 203, 896 
fsa yeas 794, 706 373, 752 
| Nima Sana aE SB oe Sm 8, 165, 161 } 4, 630, 256 

NS EER ete eto eS Cee 
Australia and New Zealand ----- 31, 132 8, 364 
Other countries. - ..............- 25, 127 27, 344 

i iinctein so secbilies atanisiedagee 13, 962, 479 | 6, 938, 523 











Exports of cigars to the United States 
continued to decline in September, the 
total of 12,558,925 units being the small- 
est recorded since January 1940. Sep- 
tember 1939 cigar shipments to the 
United States reached 19,268,545 units. 
Exports to other countries, 222,461 units, 
were also small, reaching a new low for 
the past 5 years. The trade with other 
countries in September 1939 amounted to 
279,623 units. 

During the first 9 months of 1940, cigar 

exports to the United States advanced 4 
‘percent to 148,040,412 units, from 141,- 
943,817 in the corresponding months 
of 1939. Shipments to other countries 
totaled 13,473,304 units, an important 
increase (53 percent) over 8,778,201 in 
the 8-month period of 1939. 
@ Turkey—November estimates place 
the 1940 Turkish tobacco crop at 61,- 
500,000 kilograms. The crop in the 
Izmir area is estimated at 35,000,000 kilo- 
grams, in Samsun and districts 8,000,000, 
in the Bursa area 5,000,000, in the Tash- 
ova area 4,000,000, in the Trabzon area 
3,500,000, in the Marmora area 3,500,000, 
and in the Thrace area 2,500,000. 

The tobacco market was not expected 
to open much before the first week in 
December. American and foreign com- 
panies that usually purchase on the 
Turkish market were continuing their 
final investigations in the villages of the 
tobacco-growing areas, but up to Novem- 
ber 15 their buying policies were still 
uncertain. The situation of the Ameri- 
can companies was rendered particularly 

(Continued on p. 612) 
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tion, or operation of any such equip. 
U. S. Export Control Act ment, cr i connection Sith any tay 
processes. Aviation lubricating jj | 
shall mean such lubricating oil as is 
Announcements defined in the regulations issued pur- 
suant to proclamation no. 2417 of Jul 
26, 1940, f 
Developments cOmmunicated to the C. Measuring Seine: Machines for use in ie lw a a a eee 
: : measuring and inspecting precision ; ; 
ect uh Foi bse bor mg weciandl 4 parts by optical, electrical, or mechan- 2. Regulations 2 to 12 inclusive of the 
vy , Dec , lg -arny Be: gg and all Regulations issued July 2, 1940, pursuant | 
No. 27—Certain Synthetic Ammonium D. Gauges: Snap, thread, plug, ring, profiling, to the Act of July 2, 1940, are applicable | 
Fertilizers depth and height and other gauges and to the exportation of Bromine, Ethylene, | li 
icietheen ty Cilecters cf ‘Cus- precision gauge blocks for use in in- Ethylene dibromide, Methylamine, Stron- be 


toms from Division of Controls, Decem- 
ber 16.) 

The Administrator of Export Control 
has determined that Urea, “Uramon”, 
ammonium phosphate and “Ammo-Phos” 
are to be subject to the export license 
requirements beginning December 20, 
1940. Accordingiy, on and after this 
date you should require a license for the 
exportation of any shipment of the ma- 
terials mentioned. 


No. 28—Miscellaneous Products Made 
Subject to License 


Presidential Proclamation No. 2451, 
December 20—“‘* * * upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Administrator of 
Export Control I have determined that 
it is necessary in the interest of the na- 
tional defense that on and after January 
6, 1941, the following-described articles 
and materials shall not be exported from 
the United States except when authorized 
in each case by a license as provided for 
in Proclamation No. 2413 of July 2, 1940, 
entitled “Administration of section 6 of 
the Act entitled ‘An Act to expedite the 
strengthening of the national] defense,’ 
approved July 2, 1940.”: 


specting precision parts. 

E. Testing Machines: Tension, ductility, com- 
testing machines, including dynamom- 
eters. 

F. Balancing Machines: Machines for balanc- 
ing metal parts statically or dynami- 
cally, or both. 

G. Hydraulic Pumps: Gear, vane, and piston- 
type pumps capable of delivering pres- 
sures of 100 pounds per square inch 
and over, and controls for the same. 

H. Tools incorporating industrial diamonds: 

Diamond dies. 

. Diamond drilling bits. 

. Diamond wheel dressers. 

. Diamond grinding wheels. 

. Diamond glass cutters and similar 

articles. 
6. Diamond saws. 

I. Equipment and plans for the production 
of aviation lubricating oil. Equip- 
ment (excluding minor component 
parts) which can be used, or adapted 
to use, for the production of aviation 
lubricating oil; and any plans, specifi- 
cations, or other documents containing 
descriptive or technical information of 
any kind (other than that appearing 
in any form available to the general 
public) useful in the design, construc- 
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tium Metals and Ores, Cobalt, Abrasives 
and abrasive products containing emery, 
corundum, or garnet, as well as abrasive 
paper and cloth, Plastic molding ma- 
chines and presses, Measuring Machines, 
Gauges, Testing Machines, Balancing 
Machines, Hydraulic Pumps, Tools in- 
corporating industrial diamonds, and 
Equipment and plans for the production 
of aviation lubricating oil.” 





New York-Helsinki by Radio 


Regular daily direct radio communica- 
tion between New York and Helsinki was 
inaugurated on October 16. Commercial 
and other messages are transmitted only 
in the afternoon for the present. Tariff 
is the same as for ordinary cables. The 
Finnish Postal Administration was pre- 
viously in direct radio communication 
with London and Berlin. 





Latin American Exchange Rates 


NorTEe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 


the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay— Paraguayan paper 
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1. Bromine. pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- 
2. Ethylene. amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.] 
$8. Ethylene dibromide. 
Se eg and Ores | Annual average Average rate Latest a mp 
« ° | ate quotation 
6. Cobalt. " | 
7. Abrasives and abrasive products contain- Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
poy Rempel al 1938 | 930 | “Tho | fou | Rate | Date 
well as abrasive , { 
8. Plastic moiding machines and presses. = = ee 
= a en Argentina... Paper peso...... OMicial A... | aan | 370 | 373 | 373 | 373 | Novae | 
“ Dib amemeasosencestoe ; 2 2 Zz 0. | 
11. Testing Machines. Free market._......___- | 3.92 | 4.33 4.31 | 4.26 4. 26 Do. 
ng 
12. Balancing Machines. oe Boliviano. ....... Es wncccnecccoes |! 29.60 32.34 | 39.90 | 39.90 39.90 | Dec. 12 
13. Hydraulic Pumps amma peceeecces |n------- eee . 00 | s 00 56 00 Do. 
. ‘ : 59.98 | 63.0: 61.75 0 
14. Tools incorporating industrial diamonds. UPD... - 202 ----2------- jmaesens= ssa fon (016 & 616 800 | Nov’: | 
15. Equipment and plans for the production =» BYa#ll---------- nas Pree market 2222222] |o9.900 | ae | ao | 1s | Do | 
of aviation lubricating oil. Special free market___... 1----"""} 6 91. 545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20. 700 Do. 
: i ia irdsterns | 19. 20. 826 | 21.250 | 20.076 | 20.650 0. 
Regulations, Executive Order No. 8617, ee EE a ieee ana 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 Dec. 3 | 
Dec 20— BN GINS. neccncccces 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 0. 
ember i . Curb market_........._- | 27.48 82.47 | 32.56 | 33.06 34. 70 Do. | 
“1. As used in my proclamation of De- _. | UN: Se : 31.04 | 31.15 | 31. 15 31 15 Do. 

i Gold exchange. --_.....-- 25. 00 29.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 0. 
cember 20, 1940, issued pursuant to the Mining dollar. _.....--- ee Ee 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. | 
provisions of section 6 of the Act of Con- Colombia ......|.....do........- Controlled === 2202200.) 4.7 1.758 | 1.755| 1.755 | 1.755 Nov. 20 

. 755 | 755 1. 755 ‘ 
gress approved July 2, 1940, and in these ate | le | ee le po 
regulations, the following terms shall be Curb ig 1.84 1.78 | 1.89 | 1.90 1. 95 Nov. 2 
in: Costa Rica. ...- i cascunsace Jncontrolled..........- 5.65 5. 67 5. 73 5.74 5.75 | Nov. % 
construed as defined herein: CIEE, wide <eccecccce 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
A. Cobalt: ee ne Bree. gaptearernereomon- ven . 93 . 90 91 a 91 Deo. 6 
F6640). Ecuador. .....- Sucre._.........| Central Bank... _... 14.13 14.83 | 16.53 | 15.72 5. 00 Yo. | 
z —_ —_ (pea Deseo) eg Se [ee | ee 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 Do. 
; y . 8399 Mexico ........ eee NS 4.52 5.18 | 4.96 4.86 | 4.85 | Nov. 30 
3. gage = ment Ror ee oss Nicaragua... .-. aS. Sera 4. 56 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | Dee 7 | 
containing co n exc ana aRelpaEaT 15.46 6.35 | 6.36 | 6.28 6. 25 Do. 
of 5 percent. Paraguay....._- Paper peso...... ie aaeaiaiasaaaiaeaigaia (Bieesid: Enea | 70.00 | 70.00 70.00 | Dec, 3 
B. Abrasives and Abrasive Products: RE etic ac eee. § ee. eS 82. 50 Do. 
1. Wheels of emery, corundum, and as eee ici | a eee 4. 46 5. 33 | 6.50 | 6.50 6.50 | Dee. 7 
: et (5405). / Salvador. _..... i iceniteinnnbi oY  eaRERSEeeeaER 2.5 2.5 as fas | as Do. 
ene ( ). Uruguay....... SD a ousmaniniars 1 Sa tee . 3626 3631! .3759 . 3953} =‘ Do. 
2. Grindstones of natural and of arti- Controlled free.......... 5697, 14905, 5272 .5271/ .5266 ‘Do. 
R Pen. —— ws 5 — Venezuela... .. Bolivar... ...... Controlled_............ 3.19 319 | 319 | 319 | .319| Dec. 11 
4 c abrasives, crude an n 














grains (5411). 
4. Abrasive paper and cioth (5418). 
5. Other natural and artificial abra- 
sives, hones, whetstones, etc. 
5409, 5419). 


1 June 13-Dee. 31. ¢ For cominitments of the Government only. | 
2 July 13-Dec. 31. ’ June 10-Dec. 31. | 
* Aug. 22-Dec. 30. § For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, | 
# July-December. 1.95. | 


§ Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note-——The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 


be responsible for their content. 


@THeE ALL-AMERICAN FRONT. Duncan 
Aikman. 1940. 344 pp., price $3. A 
realistic appraisal of our neighbors to the 
South, and what they mean to us in the 
matter of Western Hemisphere defense. 
Based on the author’s extensive experi- 
ence in and knowledge of South America. 
Available from Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York. 


HTHE JuNGLE Route. Frank W. Kra- 
vigny. 1940. 234 pp., illus., price $3. 
The story of the adventures of one of the 
builders of the Madeira-Mamore railroad 
in Bolivia. Although told as a personal 
narrative, the book is full of accounts of 
the fauna and flora of the tropical coun- 
try where the railroad was built, and 
furnishes a means of comparing condi- 
tions at that time with those of the pres- 
ent era. Available from Orlin Tremaine 
Co., 105 W. 40th Street, New York. 


WM OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. Roland Wilson, 
Commonwealth Statistician. 1940. 990 
pp., price 5s. plus postage. This com- 
pilation gives not only the most complete 
picture of the Australian economy availa- 
ble, but gives in addition a great deal of 
miscellaneous information, such as sta- 
tistical organizations and sources of in- 
formation, diary of principal economic 
events, etc. An interesting addition to 
previous issues is the per capita con- 
sumption of various commodities. 
Available from Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. 


@ NaTIONALISM—A REPORT BY A STUDY 
GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 1939. 
360 pp., price $3.75. The thesis of this 
book is that Nationalism cannot be prop- 
erly appreciated if it is treated as an iso- 
lated political or psychological phe- 
nomenon. It must be regarded as a 
special case of the more general and per- 
manent problem of group integration. 
Far-reaching questions of sociology and 
group psychology are involved, questions 
which admit of wide differences of opin- 
ion and to which scientific methods of 
study cannot be easily applied. Available 
from Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


@Survey or BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
AFFAIRS. VOLUME II—PROBLEMS OF ECo- 
NOMIC Poticy 1918-1939. PartI. W.K. 
Hancock. 1940. 324 pp., price $4.50. 
Written not only for the later generations 
which will survey the problems of the 
British Empire from a distance, but for 
the generation which has to grapple with 


them now. In the first two chapters the 
author attempts to lay foundations for a 
study of economic policy both in the “au- 
tonomous nations” of the British Com- 
monwealth and in the dependencies; the 
third chapter concentrates upon the ex- 
perience of the “autonomous nations” and 
follows it as far as 1939. He considers 
that there is sufficient unity in these three 
chapters to justify their separate and im- 
mediate publication. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Available from Oxford 
University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


@ America’s ROLE IN THE FUTURE WORLD 
Economy. Hon. Henry F. Grady, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. December 11, 
1940. 7 pp., mimeo. Address before the 
Institute of World Affairs, Riverside, 
California. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ MAINTAINING AMERICA’S FOREIGN TRADE. 
Raymond H. Geist, Division of Commer- 
cial Affairs, Department of State. De- 
cember 11, 1940. 7 pp., mimeo. Address 
before the Export Manager’s Club of Chi- 
cago. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


M INTERCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE 
AMERICAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AD INTERIM 
AT LONDON AND THE BRITISH SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS ON DECEMBER 
9, 1940, UNDER WHICH A STRATEGIC RE- 
SERVE OF AUSTRALIAN Woo. Is To BE 
ESTABLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


M@ IMPACT OF THE PRESENT WAR ON OCEAN 
SHIPPING WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
EFFECTS OF WAR SHIPPING CONDITIONS ON 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 1940. 123 pp., 
processed. Available from Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Recent Releases of the Department of 
State: 


@ STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON DE- 
FENSE REQUIREMENTS FOR IRON AND STEEL. 
December 10, 1940. 1p. 


@A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF SECTION 6 OF THE ACT 
ENTITLED “AN Act To EXPEDITE THE 
STRENGTHENING OF THE NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE” APPROVED JULY 2, 1940. Decem- 
ber 10, 1940. 2 pp. 


M EXECUTIVE ORDER PRESCRIBING REGULA- 
TIONS GOVERNING THE EXPORTATION OF 
ARTICLES AND MATERIALS DESIGNATED IN 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION OF DECEM- 
BER 10, 1940, IssuED PURSUANT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF SECTION 6 OF THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS APPROVED JULY 2, 1940. 2 pp. 


M ARRANGEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA To GIVE 
EFFECT TO ARTICLE III OF THE AIR TRANS- 
PORT ARRANGEMENT ENTERED INTO BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO GOVERNMENTS ON AUGUST 
18, 1939. December 10, 1940. 2 pp. 


@ STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOLLOWING THE DEATH OF LORD LOTHIAN, 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
States. December 12, 1940. 1p. 


@ ANNOUNCEMENT OF UNITED STATES NAVAL 
AND MILITARY AVIATION MISSIONS TO 
Ecuapor. December 12, 1940. 1 p. 


@ INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND AGRICULTURE. 
Address by the Honorable Henry F. 
Grady, Assistant Secretary of State, be- 
fore the Agricultural Section of the 
American Vocational Association, San 
Francisco, California, December 16, 1940. 
5 pp. 

@ SUPPLEMENTARY PROCLAMATION OF THE 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH VENEZUELA. No- 
vember 27, 1940. 1 p. 





Model Highway Planned 
in China 

Plans for a model highway between 
Tientsin and Peking have been adopted. 
The North China Bus Co. was scheduled 
to begin September 15, two daily round 
trips for motortrucks operating between 
Tientsin and Peking—freight charges to 
range from FRB$28.39 to FRB$51.95 per 
ton (currency of so-called “Federal Re- 
serve Bank”). 





United States to Guatemala 
in 514 Hours 


Direct flight of a “Transportes Aereos 
Centro Americanos” (TACA) transport 
plane from New Orleans to Guatemala 
City in 5% hours has been played up by 
the Guatemala press. Passengers in- 
cluded officials of TACA and the British 
Minister to Guatemala. New Orleans 
morning papers carrying stories about 
the flight and possible additional air 
services to Central America were deliv- 
ered to Government officials and others 
in Guatemala City before noon. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Guatemala. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the © 
it ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 

fates; In! Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air. 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish 


Cc 
mail stamp enci ‘ 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





% 


December 28, 1940 1 


l cases. Information — 





Commodities 





CHEMICALS: 


Aniline salts, large flakes, 10 tons; mimosa extract, 15 | Cairo, Egypt.__-- 
tons; potash bichromate, large crystals, 20 tons; que- | 
bracho extract, 15 tons; and soda bichromate, 30 tons. | 


FOODSTUFFs: 


Cocoa butter, best quality, 3 toms____.-.._.....-------- 
Cornstarch and glucose, 50 toms each_______.--__-.----- 


Gelatine, sheets or powder, superior quality, 2 tons 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES: 


Glass ampoules, alkali-free, amber color, uses 10,000 


daily. 
MACHINERY: 


Cotton-baling press, latest model, or would be interested | Asuncion, Para- | 534 
in a used press. Should be able to compress 1 metric 


ton to 3 cubic meters. 


| 

Oil press and refinery for peanuts and cottonseed. Lat- -__-- 
est model, or would be interested in used machinery. | 
Small mill for 1,500 metric tons cottonseed and 100 | 
metric tons peanuts annually. Either distillation or | 


chemical process. 





| Refer- 
City and country | ence Commodities | City and country ence 
| No. | | No. 
|| PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTs: 
532 | Manila boards, gray duplex, 200 tons; matrix for stereo- | Cairo, Egypt | 531 
type, 5,000 sheets, 50 by 65 centimeters by 0.08 milli- | | 
| meters thick; and writing paper, 100 tons. | 
|| TANNING EXTRACTS: | 
= eee ee 536 Mimosa and quebracho, 15 tons each -- -- ..do 532 
cane sOR<s-----s-| ell 2 eae | { 
a See 536 Corduroy, cotton, different qualities. 100 cases con- | Calcutta, India 535 © 
taining 20 pieces of 35 to 40 yards each. (Samples ’ 
Shanghai, China | 537 available.) 
| | Moleskin, cotton, heavy and light weights. 600 cases ...do 535 
} containing 20 pieces, 35 to 40 yards each. (Samples 
available.) 
guay. | Broadcloth, woolen, heavy and light weights. 100 cases do 535 
containing 8 to 12 pieces of 30 to 35 yards each. | 
HOES 534 || SPECIALTIES: 
Glass ampoules, alkali-free, amber color, uses 10,000 | Shanghai, China 537 


| daily. 


| 
| 





Agency 


countries and commodities of interest. 


tunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries — 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com: _ 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the | 





U. S. Supreme Court Upholds 
Right of Cuban Trade-Mark 
Owner 


On December 9, 1940, the United 
States Supreme Court rendered a deci- 
sion in the case of Bacardi Corporation 
of America, Petitioner, vs. Manuel I. Dom- 
enech, Treasurer, and Destileria Serral- 
les, Inc., which involved the applicability 
of the Inter-American Convention for 
Trade-Mark and Commercial Protection, 
signed at Washington on February 20, 
1929. 

The American subsidiary of the Cuban 
corporation maintained that a law of 
Puerto Rico prohibiting the manufacture 
of liquors “locally or nationally known 
under a brand, trade name, or trade- 
mark previously used on similar products 
manufactured in a foreign country, or in 
any other place outside Puerto Rico,” 
excepting brands, trade names, or trade- 
marks used on spirits “manufactured in 
Puerto Rico on February 1, 1936,” and 
also “any new brand, trade name, or 
trade-mark which may in the future be 
used in Puerto Rico,” was in contraven- 
tion of the provisions of the aforemen- 
tioned treaty and, accordingly, unlaw- 
fully prevented the Bacardi Corporation 
from the exercise of its right in its trade- 
mark acquired by law. Summarizing 
the provisions of that Convention, the 
Supreme Court pointed to the fact that 
Chapter 2, entitled “Trade-Mark Pro- 
tection,” provides that every mark duly 
registered or locally protected in one of 
the Contracting States shall be admitted 
to registration or deposit and legally 


protected in the other Contracting States, 
upon compliance with the formal provi- 
sions of the domestic law of such States. 

The case came before the Supreme 
Court on a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit, Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit. The District Court in its 
decision enjoined the enforcement of the 
provisions of the Puerto Rico Act of 1936, 
as amended in 1937, with respect to the 
petitioner’s trade-marks, but this was re- 
versed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The Supreme Court, however, maintained 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals was 
erroneous and that the District Court was 
right. In connection with the fact that 
the Convention is part of the law of this 
country,’ the Supreme Court said, “This 
treaty on ratification became a part of 
our law. No special legislation in the 
United States was necessary to make it 
effective. Head Money Cases, 112 U. S. 
580, 598, 599; Asakura v. Seattle, 265 U.S. 
332, 341. The treaty bound Puerto Rico 
and could not be overridden by the Puerto 
Rican legislature. Asakura v. Seattle, 
supra; Nielsen vy. Johnson, 279 U. S. 47, 
52; United States v. Belmont, 301 U. S. 
324, 331. According to the accepted 
canon, we should construe the treaty lib- 
erally to give effect to the purpose which 
animates it. Even where a provision of 
a treaty fairly admits of two construc- 
tions, one restricting, the other enlarging 
rights which may be claimed under it, 
the more liberal interpretation is to be 
preferred. Jordan v. Tashiro, 287, U. S. 


1Trade Promotion Series No. 165, “Indus- 
trial Property Protection Throughout the 
World.” 


123, 127; Nielsen v. Johnson, supra; Face % 
tor v. Laubenheimer, 290 U. S. 276, 293, © 
294.” 5 
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News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 609) 


difficult by the fact that considerable © 
stocks from their 1939 purchases still 
remained in Turkey, and transportation 
during October and the first half of © 
November had not improved. The Brit- — 
ish purchasing policy was still uncertain; 
negotiations in Ankara between Turk- — 
ish and British authorities, which had 
continued for some time, had not reached — 
any successful conclusion. In spite of © 
reports to the contrary, no German pur- 
chases from the present Turkish tobacco 
crop were made. 

Special transportation plans were in- 
augurated some weeks ago by the Depart- — 
ments of Commerce and State, and it — 
is expected that most, if not all, Ameri- © 
can-owned tobaccos of Turkey, Greece, 
Bulgaria, and the manipulating plants ~ 
in Trieste, Italy, of the 1939 crop will © 
be brought out of the countries success- 
fully and into the United States. 

To date, customs data show the 
arrival in the United States of many 
small lots of tobacco owned by or des- 
tined to small operators, as well as siz- 
able shipments to the larger cigarette 
companes. 

No shortage of aromatic tobacco is 
anticipated by American manufacturers. 
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